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New York and Boston 
Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HIS has been an exciting time to call 
on editors. The strike swept many of 
the big office buildings and crippled 

elevator service. In order to combat labor 
disturbances, many office buildings have 
turned themselves into fortresses, as difficult 
to get into as the old-fashioned speakeasies. 

Imagine going up to the broad entrance 
of a forty-story building during the busiest 
hours of the day and finding every entrance 
securely locked! At the farthest and nar- 
rowest glass door stands an employe of the 
management, not in uniform, who looks 
carefully at each person and then turns a 
key and lets you in. You pass through the 
main hallway, where other men look you 
over cautiously. The elevators to the floor 
you want are not running. Instead, you are 
beckoned to another bank of cars, one of 
which takes you to the second floor, and no 
farther. There you get out and find another 
elevator which starts at the second floor and 
takes you upward to the floor you want. 

In this fantastic atmosphere of mystery 
and caution, business goes on as usual. 


OPULAR Publications at 205 East 42nd 
Street has several new magazines in pro- 

cess of preparation, but was ready to give 
out information on only one of them. This 
is a new Oriental thriller titled Dr. Yen Sen. 





The sinister gentleman, Dr. Yen Sen, is the 
central character of a complete novel written 
under contract. In addition, there is a 
market for shorts of a similar Chinese-mys- 
tery type, which is open to free-lance writ- 
ers. These should be 5,000 words or less in 
length. The general tone of the magazine 
is to be more adult in its appeal than Wu 
Fang, the Oriental mystery magazine which 
Popular brought out during last year. Ken- 
neth White, who takes care of the editorial 
desk of Dime Detective, is also handling 
this new bi-monthly. Rates are the usual 
Popular Publication one-cent minimum, on 
acceptance. 

® Martin Goodman has added a bi-monthly 
to his string at 11 West 42nd Street, which 
he has named Quick Trigger Western. This 
uses much the same sort of material as his 
Western Monthly Magazine — strongly 
dramatic Western-adventure stories—but has 
one important difference. Quick Trigger will 
have a slightly juvenile touch; the only one 
of the Goodman publications that is not 
strictly of adult appeal. Novelettes from 
20,000 to 40,000 words will fill the major 
portion of the magazine, with a few shorts 
of 5,000 or 6,000 words each. Rates of pay- 
ment are low with this company, the mini- 
mum being a half cent and on publication. 
Martin Goodman is editor. 
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@ Winford Publications at 100 Hudson St. 
(also known as 165 Franklin Street) has 
issued their newest pulp monthly under the 
subsidiary incorporation called Chesterfield 
Publications. Requirements for Smashing 
Novels include adventure, Western, and de- 
tective novels between 20,000 and 30,000 
words. Cliff Campbell is editing. Rates are 
announced as being “by arrangement” and 
payment “on acceptance.” 

Gernsback, at 99 Hudson Street, follows 
the trend of “digest” publications with an- 
other of this type called Woman’s Digest. 
Mina Lewiton, formerly associate editor of 


Golden Book, is the editor of this new 
woman’s magazine, which appeared in 
March. The articles and digests represent 


all sorts of feminine interests, all over the 
world, and an exchange of feminine view- 
points. Much of the translating is done in 
the office. However, Miss Lewiton says that 
she welcomes contributions and translations 
if they are done with special competency. 
They should be fairly short, but necessary 
cutting can be done there. Payment is made 
for material used, at indefinite rates—proba- 
bly not very large. 

The advance-guard magazine, 7 ransition, 
which is sometimes so far in advance as to 
be out of sight, has moved to the R. C, A. 
Building on Sixth Avenue (Room 1222) and 
will begin a new, American phase of its exist- 
ence. (This is the magazine that startled 
many an editorial eye with its famous story 
of the Dell Christmas party, some years 
ago!) Eugene Jolas, editor, expects to bring 
out the first quarterly issue here about April 
15th, and plans to enlarge the scope of the 
magazine by a wider consideration of con- 
temporary developments in the fields of art, 
music, and screen, especially American. 


The Woman Today, which appeared first 
in its new incarnation with the March issue, 
has a discriminating contents page and strives 
to carry out the spirit of its title. Articles, 
personality sketches, poetry, and short fiction 
all take a vigorous attitude toward real con- 
ditions of life, and stress the active 
improving those The 
short love story about the destitute stenog- 
rapher and the handsome Park Avenue play- 
wright comes to a climax with the two 


more 


ways of conditions. 
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parting because they are fundamentally out 
of sympathy with each other—instead of the 
usual saccharine but unbelievable marriage, 
A magazine of sincere purpose, with many 
well known writers and with a large editorial 
board of vigorous minds. It deserves success, 
(The address is 112 East 19th Street.) 


E. E. Zoty, who brought out the original 


(and very different) Woman Today, is now 
circulation director of Radio Guide and O}. 
ficial Detective Stories, in Chicago. Moe 
Annenberg is hiring brains these days. 

Current History, which has been published 
by the New York Times Company since 
1914, was sold recently to M. E. Tracy. 
The new ownership will be effective after the 
April issue, and the present plans are to con- 
tinue the same policy as heretofore. Mr, 
Tracy is the contributor of a daily editorial 
column to the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
and has been for many years, so is thorough- 
ly equipped to continue the policy of using 
informative and authoritative 
articles on important events and develop- 
ments throughout the world. “Current His- 
tory emphasizes facts, rather than opinions; 
information, not propaganda.” The new 
editor does plan to change the magazine 
slightly in order to broaden the scope of its 
appeal, and interest a 
Articles average between 3,000 and 4,000 
words. During the Times ownership there 
were only editors: George W. Ochs, 
till his death in 1931, and Spencer Brodney 
who succeeded him. 


thoroughly 


wider audience. 


two 


Dr. Kurt Simon, publisher of Story, has 
bought the Conde Nast sports magazine, 
The American Golfer, formerly edited by 
Grantland Rice. This is now incorporated 
with his second publication under the title: 
Sports Illustrated and The American Golfer. 
Ronald Kirkbride is the editor. The con- 
tents includes any and all sports—chiefly 
articles up to 1,400 words, which must be 
written in a lively tempo. Almost any filler 
material is considered ; news items, cartoons, 
photographs. Payment is made on publica- 
tion. 

The sale of The American Golfer leaves 
the Conde at 420 Lexington 
Avenue with only three publications: 
Vogue, incorporating Vanity Fair, House 


Nast offices 
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and Garden, and the Vogue Pattern books. 
Several other smart magazines, including 
Stage, are printed at the Conde Nast press 
in Greenwich, Connecticut. Mr. Nast gives 
his staff very superior parties occasionally 
at his magnificent Park Avenue triplex, and 
the holiday fiesta this year was no exception. 
He made the day memorable for a lot of 
people by choosing that time to announce the 
end of Vanity Fair and The American 
Golfer. 


A,DITORS of juvenile publications seem to 

feel themselves the particular victims 
of that large and careless class of writers 
who broadcast manuscripts without careful 
reading of the magazines to which they 
submit. Apparently, a lot of people consider 
a juvenile magazine with something akin to 
a wastebasket made to collect material that 
nobody else wants. And they have the 
notion so firmly in mind that they don’t even 
bother to send return postage. 

Juveniles are a very specialized field, and 
each age group has specific requirements. 
Here are some suggestions from Louis A. 
Langreich, recently made editor of the news- 
paper weekly called Young America. First, 
please read the publication. Second, he 
needs serials now, but no short fiction and no 
educational shorts. Serials are of the ad- 
venture type of fiction, must appeal to young 
people between the ages of eight and 
eighteen, and should run approximately 
15,000 to 18,000 words with breaks into 
about six installments. Payment is by ar- 
rangement, on acceptance, and at present 
is not very high because of a budget cut. 
You will find Mr. Langreich a very pleasant 
editor to deal with. The address is 32 East 
57th Street. And a parting shot from the 
editor: please study the magazine before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. 

The editor of Story Parade, the new juve- 
nile at 70 Fifth Avenue, says that the 
free-lance material submitted has been al- 
most inconsistently unsuited to the magazine, 
and that she has arranged to get the ma- 
terial needed by contacts with houses which 
publish juvenile books. Sorry—No market 
for you here. 

New Comics Magazine and More Fun 
Magazine are now located at 373 Fourth 
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These are staff written chiefly. 

Were formerly at 49 West 45th Street. 
Pax, the Catholic family monthly, has 

moved its offices from 960 Madison Avenue, 


Avenue. 


and should now be addressed at 181 East 
93rd Street. Rev. Eckhard Kochle, man- 
aging editor, considers short stories of either 
love or adventure, which must have a Catho- 
lic background, and may run about 2,000 
to 2,500 words. He also uses short articles 
on art, music, or literature of the Church, 
or on matters of international importance. 
Payment is at low rates on publication. 

Opinion, the “Journal of Jewish Life and 
Letters,” will be edited by Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, beginning with the April issue. His 
son, James Waterman Wise, recently resigned 
from this position. The editorial board 
includes Dr. John Haynes Holmes, as well 
as several prominent Jews. Address: 122 
East 42nd Street. 

Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee, founder and 

first editor of the American Collector, has 
resumed editorship under the new owner- 
ship. The magazine is tabloid in size, covers 
the news of antique collecting in all its 
phases, and is now located at 419 Fourth 
Avenue. 
@ Now that Love Story Magazine is in- 
cluding advertising at the end of the stories, 
Miss Bacon reports that she is “finding it 
impossible to use long poems.” She does, 
however, use quite a number of short poems 
in a romantic vein, in lengths from four 
lines up to perhaps sixteen lines. And it 
might be mentioned, in connection with this 
and other Street and Smith pulps at 79 
Seventh Avenue that the company has set a 
standard of “payment on acceptance” which 
others could copy to advantage. 

The Simda Publishing Corporation, 32 
East 57th Street, which sent requirements 
for a new humor magazine to the writers’ 
magazines a few months ago, has failed to 
carry out its publishing plans. There is a 
possibility that it may do so in the fall, but it 
would be best to stand by for an announce- 
ment before submitting any mauscripts to 
this company. 

A projected magazine called Chic, with 
an office and a telephone at 515 Madison 
Avenue, has gathered up its property and 
silently stolen away. This had no connec- 
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tion with the Tichenor group at the same 
address; these are on a different floor. 

Boys’ Magazine of 186 Fifth Avenue, after 
an uneasy career, and editorial dissension, 
closed up shop. 

Inquiries about manuscripts sent to Prison 
Life Stories may be sent to Louis C. Fore- 
man, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn. This mag- 
azine passed away not long ago, from 120 
West 42nd Street. 

The League of American Writers at 156 
Fifth Avenue is planning a new critical 
quarterly which is tentatively entitled De- 
cision. This will contain fiction, poetry, and 
articles on various vital phases of American 
Culture. An editorial board will take charge 
of the publication. 

The Readers’ Digest, edited at Pleasant- 
ville, New York, (a Westchester suburb), 
is varying its routine of condensed articles 
and fiction reprinted from other current 
magazines, by offering prizes for original 
articles. These must be unpublished, non- 
fiction and not over 3,500 words in length. 
Furthermore, the authors must never have 
contributed to national periodicals. There 
are to be five prizes of one thousand dollars 
each. In addition, five hundred dollars will 
be paid for each manuscript found accept- 
able for publication. The contest closes on 
May 1, 1936. Further information can be 
found in the current issue of the Digest, 
or may be obtained by writing to the editors. 
The Readers’ Digest has increased its circu- 
lation amazingly since its humble start. Its 
imitators aren’t helping anybody. 

Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
is joining with the Red Badge editors (of 
Dodd Mead) to sponsor a prize contest for 
the best mystery-detective novel. Scripts 
must be submitted before August 1, 1936. 
Authors may be either American or Cana- 
dian, but those are excluded who have had 
previous books printed under the Red 
Badge imprint. The prize is two thousand 
dollars, and worth working for. 

The American Home reports that its 
editorial requirements for some time to come 
have already been filled. This “class” mag- 
azine on home, decoration, gardening, and 
allied subjects is located at 444 Madison 
Avenue. 

All types of urban entertainment are now 


included in the very smart pages of the 
State. This magazine has taken on a tre- 
mendous new vitality lately—aided by 
financial transfusion reported to be New 
Yorker money. Largely staff written, be- 
cause the theatrical and Broadway sources 
of material are so concentrated. Very 
“bright” writing required, as well as intelli- 
gent comment, in such articles as are bought 
outside. Address: 50 East 42nd Street. 

Atlantica, which is the magazine of Italian- 
American interests, buys mostly from its own 
regular contributors, and seldom pays for 
outside contributions. Payment is half 
cent, on acceptance, in those cases. Editorial 
offices are at 33 West 70th Street. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, has gone in 
for a bit of new interior rejuvenation, in 
the spirit of keeping up with the times. 
Max Lerner was recently made editor, in 
place of Raymond G. Swing. The bulk of 
the magazine is contributed by its editors, 
but some articles, up to 2,000 words, on 
subjects of current interest, are paid for at 
two cents a word on publication. 

Gregory Gortikov edits the monthly, The 
Neo Christian, which is “dedicated to the 
churchless truth.” The Magazine is conduct- 
ing a prize contest, closing on April 15th, 
for essays on the subject: “Does Youth Need 
Religion?” Lengths between 1,500 and 
2,000 words. Address: 23 West 87th Street. 

The new poetry magazine, Rhythm, edited 
by Alice Langley at 925 Broadway, an- 
nounces that it will pay at the rate of 
twenty cents a line, and on publication. In 
addition there will be prizes for the best work 
published during the year. There will be 
room for the newcomer as well as the poet 
with a reputation already made. High 
quality is stressed. And the editor stresses 
the return stamped envelope. You wouldn’t 
go shopping and ask the shop keeper to 
pay your street car fare home, would you? 

Henry Harrison, the publisher at 430 Sixth 
Avenue, seems to work mostly on the co- 
operative principle. If your volume of verse 
is reasonably good, you pay several hundred 
dollars and he publishes your little book of 
verse, giving you so many free copies plus 
sO many copies sent out for review and so 
much royalty on each copy he sells through 
book stores. 
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Boston Markets 


By Marion HuTCcHINSON 
(All addresses Boston or Cambridge) 


TARS fell on Alabama and manuscripts 
fall on Boston in the same hit-or-miss 
fashion. This is the third annual Bos- 

ton Market letter and the response to pre- 
vious letters has brought forth many fine 
scripts from Dicrst readers. Some writers 
still refuse to follow specific market sugges- 
tions regardless of whether or not I quote 
the editor, and thus certain staid Boston 
religious weeklies received wild western 
stories, and sex yarns, while a few book pub- 
lishers frowned at an occasional sonnet com- 
ing from a free lance writer sending his work 
to the first publisher’s address he happened 
to see. 

The send ’em anywhere school of writing 
hurts all of us. Study the magazines; it’s a 
professional habit. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. This 
quality monthly presents scholarly and au- 
thoritive discussions, with short-stories from 
about 6,000 to the new longer length of 
18,000 words. Rarely uses serials or novel- 
ettes and full-length novels only on occasion. 
Atlantic Monthly uses essays and occasional 
verse, but no jokes nor fillers. New writers 
should study the Contributors Club. Rates are 
high here and payment on acceptance, but 
only the “best” can click. 

Leisure, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Harold S. 
Card, Managing Editor, is a magazine de- 
voted to leisure-time activities and recreation. 
It is a “slick paper,” small in format, but well 
illustrated. The needs as outlined for us are: 

“Leisure aims to point to new and interest- 
ing things to do with leisure time, for all ages, 
for individuals and every type of group’ 
Stories of actual experience in hobbies, 
games, sports, collections, creative arts, dra- 
matics, hand-crafts, indoor and outdoor ac- 
tivities interest us. We consider interviews 
rarely. Articles must be written from the 
leisure point of view and the best length is 
not over 1600 words, but articles must be 
illustrated.” 

Payment is on publication at Yc a word 
with photos at space rates. 

The Boston Daily Post, Washington Street, 
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offers a good market for short stories of about 
1000 words, written by women. The Post 
awards a weekly prize of $10.00 for the best 
story, $5.00 for the second and $2.00 each for 
other stories printed. 


Juveniles 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. This is a monthly 
boys magazine and uses. “Short stories, 
2000 to 4000, full of action on subjects of in- 
terest to boys in their teens: mystery, avia- 
tion, school, sea, western, sports, etc. 
Serials from 30,000 to 40,000 words in length 
with occasional articles from 1000 to 2000 
words. No photographs; no poetry. Pay 
Y2c to 1Y4c a word on acceptance or on pub- 
lication.” 

The Mayflower, published by Pilgrim 
Press at 14 Beacon Street, is the Congrega- 
tional publication for children under nine 
years of age. Short stories from 300 to 700 
words, bright juvenile verse. Payment is 
made on acceptance. Jessie Eleanor Moore is 
editor. The Mayflower is a weekly. 


Religious 

Christian Register, Unitarian adult publi- 
cation from 25 Beacon Street. Bulk of articles 
furnished by ministers and laymen and touch 
on significant national topics, as well as re- 
ligious themes. Occasional outside articles of 
1500 words are considered. 

Advance, Congregational publication from 
14 Beacon Street. Rev. William E. Gilroy, 
Editor. This is a monthly and is overstocked 
at present. 

Christian Science Monitor, a newspaper 
published at Falmouth and Paul Sts. Space 
is limited but is not entirely a closed market. 
Prefers contributors from Christian Scien- 
tists. Has a magazine supplement in which 
articles of feature length, with illustrations, 
are published. 

Kion’s Herald, is the Methodist Episcopal 
organ published at 581 Boylston Street. This 
is a weekly and will consider articles of the 
type used in religious papers, buys an occa- 
sional children’s story, also brief paragraphs 
of interest to readers and frequently season- 
able poetry. Rates are about $3.00 for 1,200 
words. L. O. Hartman, Editor. 
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Class 

American Cookery at 221 Columbus Ave. 
Monthly except July and September. They 
tell you: “We like short articles, preferring 
them under 3,000 words. We like articles 
dealing with any phase of domestic science or 
home economics but do not care for recipes. 
We are especially anxious to see articles on 
any or all phases of home furnishing or 
home building, and most of all, we like such 
articles as these accompanied by photo- 
graphs. For this class of material, we pay 
at a higher rate, depending upon the num- 
ber and merit of the illustrations.” Payment: 
“Our usual rate is one cent a word. For pho- 
tographs, $3 each, and up. Payment is upon 
acceptance.” 

American Mutual Magazine issued by the 
American Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
142 Berkeley St. This is a house organ 
mailed without charge to policyholders and 
prospects who hold workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies. It also reaches more than 
25,000 manufacturers and employers so that 
articles on the prevention of industrial ac- 
cidents which show the advantage of mutual 
insurance policies are featured. Articles on 
industrial safety, highway accident preven- 
tion, fire prevention, etc., are considered, 
1,000 to 1,200 words. Photographs are used, 
some business verse and payment is on ac- 
ceptance at Ic to 5c. Carl S. Crummett is 


Editor. 
Apothecary, 4 Park St., Carl G. A. Har- 


ring, editor. “Apothecary, they tell you, is a 
New England Journal covering the retail 
drug trade and is the official organ of all 
New England State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciations. This paper buys outside material 
only rarely and then on some unusual ex- 
perience or promotional idea.” 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This monthly circulates to 
officers of Commercial banks. Articles on 
phases of bank management and descriptive 
stories of what banks are doing to cut down 
cost of operation ; improve service, build up 
good will and increase depositors will be 


considered. Also stories on outstanding 


bankers. Most articles purchased on special 
assignment. 


Our Dumb Animals. 180 Longwood Ave.. 





Boston, Mass. They ask you to read carefully 
some issues of the magazine to get their point 
of view and not to submit more than 2 man- 
uscripts at a time. Articles should be under 
800 words and short prose articles from 200 
to 400 words are a requirement. These 
should be informative. Also short stories 
showing the result of kindness to animals 
or stories where animals figure conspicuously, 
Also articles exposing cruelty to animals but 
proofs must be given. Unusual animal pho- 
tographs, with or without text. Verse not in 
excess of 20 lines. 

The Sportsman, 8 Arlington St., Richard 
Ely Danielson, Editor. This is a high class 
monthly publication, which considers articles 
up to 2,000 words on sports preferably with 
illustrations. “We are not interested in pro- 
fessional sport. Our principal preoccupa- 
tions are with polo, racing, fox-hunting, 
yachting, lawn tennis, golf, and_ similar 
sports and games. We occasionally publish 
articles on exotic sports if of sufficient interest 
to our readers.” Also considers occasional 
sport fiction. Payment arranged on each 
article. 

Old Time New England publication of 
Society for Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
merits attention from historians. Articles, 
with good illustrations, on significant historic 
events, collections, etc. George Francis Dow, 
editor. 

Rhodora, at Room 1001, 53 State Street, 
is the journal of the New England Botanical 
Club. Short, technical articles on botanical 
subjects by experts. Merritt Lyndon Fern- 
ald, editor. 

National Sportsman, formerly at 108 
Massachusetts Avenue, has removed to 275 
Newbury Street. This magazine publishes 
authoritive articles on sports and we were 
sorry to find the editor, W. H. Foster, neces- 
sarily discouraging to new writers. 
(Necessary because new writers won’t study 
the magazines!) “We receive approximately 
100 manuscripts a week of which we are un- 
able to use over 1 per cent,” Mr. Foster 
commented. “The handling of this mass is 
costly business and since most of our accept- 
able material comes from trained writers who 


{Continued on page 35) 
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Meet Your 






Better Half 


By Vircinia D. Kirk 


HE mere mention of the magic word 

Hollywood immediately makes one 

think of stars, directors, writers, 
camera men, glamour, gossip, and mad tales 
about famous people. Those are the things 
that flash through one’s mind. 

But this is from one who slaved and 
toiled and worked in that strange capacity 
as writer’s secretary in a Scenario Depart- 
ment. Secretary — 
well, that’s what 


some scripts. 

The secretary asks sweetly what kind of 
scripts. The writer gulps, looks and makes 
a response that immediately tells the secre- 
tary that here’s another New York writer. 
She knows that she might just as well set 
aside the next month to put the writer 
through school. 

It is the secretary who knows the subtle 
differences between 
a synopsis, a treat- 





we’re called, but we 
shouldn’t be for we 
do everything but 


Hollywood mag- 
nates have a glorious 
faculty of buying 
“names.” If you 
happen to write a 
best seller or make 


. ° 1 f Red Gap.” 
the big national mag- g es o e ap 





Miss Kirk has worked for some time 
as writer’s secretary for RKO and Para- 
mount. Some of the writers with whom 
that. she has worked are Samuel Hoffenstein, 
Jack Kirkland, Ruth Ridenour, Gladys 
Lehman, Paul Green, Horace Jackson, 
Doris Malloy, Jane D. Storm, and Ben 
Levy. The pictures for which Miss Kirk 
took script dictation from the authors 
were “Pursuit of Happiness,” “Little 
Miss Marker,’ “Death Takes a Holi- 
day,” “We're Not Dressing,” and “Rug- 


ment, an adaptation, 
a yellow script, a 
blue script, a white 
script and the final 
achievement, a shoot- 
ing script. But does 
the writer fresh from 
New York? No. 
The secretary asks 
what the story is. Is 
it an adaptation of a 








azines or if you’re a 
Broadway play- 
wright, you’ll be brought to Hollywood. 

Of course, most writers say they don’t 
want to come to Hollywood, but when those 
four figured salaries are flashed in front of 
them, they go and they like it. Why 
shouldn’t they? They not only make a tre- 
mendous salary while they are there, but if 
they are washed up—finished—they have a 
gilt-edge alibi—Hollywood ruined _ them. 
They can moan and groan and blame the 
Studios for their downfall. 

Some blame the atmosphere, others blame 
the peculiar type of technique needed to 
write scenarios, and that’s where the secre- 
tary wants to begin to howl. 

An ultra ultra writer appears, is assigned 
a swanky office and given a secretary. Then 
the fun begins. The writer must keep 
“face.” He must not for one minute let 
the secretary think that he doesn’t know all 
the ins and outs of Hollywood. He begins 
by feeling his way, by asking to glance over 


play? Is it to be 
taken from a novel? 
Or miracle of miracles is it an original? 
The writer looks up. What foolish ques- 
tions! And what business can it possibly 
be of the secretary’s? He soon finds out. 

The next morning he comes in about 
ten-thirty, says a cheery hello and sits down 
at his nice, big desk. His secretary comes 
in and says his Supervisor would like a 
short synopsis that evening. The cheery 
smile slowly fades from the writer’s face, 
and the secretary realizes he is wondering 
what a Supervisor is. 

He slowly begins to notice this creature 
called or misnamed his secretary. By noon 
they are buddies. He has opened up; he 
has confided. What does the Supervisor 
mean? What does he want? For the first 
time, it dawns on the writer that salaries 
are really earned even in Hollywood. 

Painstakingly she explains that the Super- 
visor wants a short outline of the writer’s 
concept of what can be done with the story 
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he has been assigned to write. How can 
the book or play or short story be adapted 
to the screen? How can it be made into a 
picture ? 

The writer stands up, walks over to the 
window, looks down on a set which is being 
rebuilt, asks what all the hammering is about 
and then sits down again. He fingers the 
dozen beautifully sharpened pencils that 
have been placed on his desk and then in- 
quires what time it is. Lunch! That’s been 
the trouble. He’s hungry. 

But apparently that wasn’t the trouble, 
for two hours later he returns—well-fed and 
ready to work. After another two hours, he 
decides to go home. Tell the Supervisor 
he’ll have the outline in by morning. By 
this time, the Secretary is weakening. She 
can’t withstand the look of appeal in those 
eyes any longer. She meekly suggests that 
she might brief the book for the writer— 
make a chapter by chapter synopsis for 
example. She might even write a short 
sketch of each of the characters. 

The writer looks at her. Would she? 
Could she have it for him the first thing in 
the morning? This damn California sun. 
It just knocks you out for real work. She 
understands, doesn’t she? Yes, she under- 
stands. 

The next morning she hands him her 
synopsis. He doesn’t know that she sat up 
all night reading the book and outlining it. 
He doesn’t stop to think that a chapter by 
chapter summary is nine times the work that 
a general synopsis is. All he knows is that 
here right in his hands is something tangible, 
something he can start with. 

The phone rings. The Supervisor is in- 
sistent. He wants an outline. Please have 
the writer come to his office at once. Again 
those appealing eyes. The secretary hands 
him the outline she has made. Softly, she 
says to take that along. Certainly the writer 
can stall the Supervisor a bit longer. He 
needn’t be afraid. When the Supervisor 
sees sixteen typewritten sheets in the writer’s 
hand, he will be satisfied. He won’t ask 
any questions, for he won’t want to read 
sixteen pages. The writer isn’t convinced, 


but clutching the outline in his hand, he 
leaves. 
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From then on the story begins to take 
form, for the Supervisor reacted just as the 
Secretary said he would. For one glorious 
week they are left alone. No frantic calls 
to see Sequence A, no story conferences, 
nothing to disturb the unusual tranquillity. 
In that one week, the writer catches on. 
Slowly, he begins to realize that the shooting 
script is the goal, that his beautiful descrip- 
tions of costumes, of sets, of characters don’t 
make any difference. No one is interested. 

It’s the job of the Costume Department 
to design the costumes. The Music Depart- 
ment builds atmosphere through its choice 
of musical selections. The sets are designed 
by experts in that line. The writer’s job 
is the story. 

Only the writers developed in the Holly- 
wood studios write a script with that in mind. 
They are the only ones who seem to realize 
that a picture is the work of dozens of 
departments. The writer’s work is the be- 
ginning. That is all. 

Nearly every picture has at least two 
writers on it after the first outline has been 
made. One writes continuity and the other 
writes the dialogue. 

The dialogue writer soon accustoms him- 
self to having his secretary cut certain lines 
from his script. At first it angers him. At 
first he thinks she didn’t get his meaning. 
Then slowly he understands why she has 
done it. It is part of the secretary’s job 
to know which words are permissible in pic- 
tures and which ones are not. 

There are safety shots inserted in many 
scripts. For example, even today seventy 
odd years after the Civil War, certain shots 
are made to be sent down South. There 
are special shots made to be inserted when 
a picture is shown in Kansas. And still 
others for the picture when it is sent to the 
British countries. In one picture, there was 
a shot where the hero threw a glass of 
whiskey at someone. That scene could not 
be shown in the English countries; so the 
scene was re-shot and the hero threw water. 

Before any script is put in final form, 
a copy is sent to the Foreign Department 
where it is carefully read to see if anything 
has been written which could possibly of- 
fend a foreign country. Great care is exer- 
cised in this respect. 
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But it is the experienced secretary—not 
the writer—who catches these errors in the 
script, who suggests a change of wording 
here, a change of setting there. 

It is the secretary who says such and such 
a scene can’t be written into the script be- 
cause it can’t be shot. After all the camera 
always has to be considered, and agile as 
camera-men have become, there are still 
many limitations. 

The experienced continuity writer is, of 
course, familiar with this procedure, for his 
title implies that it is he who divides the 
story up into scenes. 

That word scene brings up another stum- 
bling block for many writers. They let 
their characters wander all over the set in 
one scene, which, in writing for the screen, 
is not possible. A scene is one camera shot. 
Thus, for example, if the writer is describing 
a group of people at the dinner table, he 
must use either a Long Shot or a Medium 
Shot. The moment he shows two people at 
the table in intimate conversation, he must 
change his scene, for the Camera in order 
to show that the two are engaged in intimate 
conversation must change to a Close-up. 

It is little wonder that the writers—clever 
and adept as they are—are bewildered with 
their first encounters with Hollywood. And 
it is little wonder that the secretary views 
each new assignment with apprehension. 

But it is the constant change, the constant 
variety which holds her. No two writers are 
alike ; no two writers work alike. Each one 
is a new experience. And only those who 
have worked through the hectic procedure 
of seeing a script evolved from a short out- 
line to the final shooting script can ap- 
preciate the peculiar and grand relation- 
ship which finally exists between writer and 
secretary. 

When I think back over the list of writers 
I have worked with, I realize the futility of 
trying to generalize. One famous New York 
playwright arrived. Hollywood was not new 
to him. As a result, he refused to do any 
work at the Studio. Every morning at ten 
his car arrived at my door. His chauffeur 
drove me out to the beautiful estate in 
Beverly Hills, which the writer was renting. 
I used to make bets with myself whether 
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work would start on my arrival or whether 
we would have to wait around for His Nibs 
to sober up. For this particular writer was 
one of our country’s best-known play-boys. 
I would get annoyed, think what a lot of 
time was being wasted and make up my 
mind I was going to say something to him 
when he arrived. 


But his ingratiating smile, his apologies, 
his naughty boy attitude always forestalled 
any comments. More than that, this man 
could work. When he would finally settle 
down, he could turn out more in three hours 
than the average writer would in six. His 
powers of concentration were amazing. His 
sense of the dramatic infallible. 


There was nothing systematic about his 
routine. One day he would say he wasn’t 
in the mood. He wanted to swim, he wanted 
to play tennis, and what’s more he would. 
Then perhaps the next day he would work 
eight hours straight. One wonders how 
bankers from New York can try and lay 
down rules and regulations for a business 
made up of such personalities. 


Another playwright appeared. Although 
his successes were in New York, he has 
never become a part of Broadway. He still 
maintains his residence in one of the South- 
ern states. Undoubtedly he is one of our 
most brilliant young writers—a Pulitzer 
prize winner in fact—yet I don’t think he 
will ever adapt himself to Hollywood. He 
is too sensitive, too real. 





He was assigned to do a farm picture, a 
type of story he was well prepared to do. 
He made a most interesting outline, and had 
started to develop the first sequence when 
his Supervisor called. His Supervisor hap- 
pened to be a man who had made his name 
as a playwright, but a writer of melodramas. 
Putting those two men together was just 
another Hollywood mistake, for they couldn’t 
speak the same language. The upshot of 
the whole business was the writer broke his 
contract and went home. If you don’t think 
he was right, try writing a farm story in 
the tempo of a mystery melodrama. 


All of these incidents are not just business 


routine to the secretary, for she has worked 
too closely with the writers not to take them 
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as personal hurts especially when she sees 
real talent dissipated. 

On the other hand, she gets a lot of good 
laughs. One I will never forget was when 
the telephone rang. One of the gag men 
was having lunch at the Brown Derby. He 
had had an idea. So I was supposed to take 
down his words of wisdom over the phone— 
punctuated with the usual sounds of a busy 
restaurant, the comments of his friends, and 
his none too clear concept of what he was 
dictating. He assured us he would be back 
that afternoon to go over what he had 
dictated. He never came, and I fell heir 
to the job of putting the strange mess of 
stuff he had dictated into script form. 


AG men are a species every secretary 
tries to avoid. Their reputation is 
almost as bad as that of the Marx Brothers. 
When we heard the Marx Brothers were 
scheduled to come to our building, a petition 
was quickly circulated. For once luck was 
with us and they were put elsewhere. Only 
one who has experienced a month of the 
Marx Brothers can realize what that petition 
meant to us. They are practical jokesters 
who never forget for one minute that they 
are supposed to be funny. Nothing on the 
floor is safe; nothing in any office escapes 
their roving eyes. They continue their 
antics in the studio restaurant. They are 
always the Marx Brothers—always in 
character. 

Writers hate to work, and I can’t blame 
them, for their jobs aren’t easy. But when 
there is work to do, the poor secretary has 
to beg, bribe and plead, at times, to get 
them to settle down. One particular writer, 
a poet by profession, was one of the chief 
offenders. Each day he would come in with 
some new ailment. One day his eyes hurt 


him, the next day he thought maybe he 
had cancer, and the next he knew he was 
about to have a nervous breakdown. 

He was a brilliant man and working on 
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his stories was a real joy. 


I have copied 
whole pages of his scripts for my personal 
scrapbook, passages that for sheer beauty are 


hard to equal. Yet those passages never 
appeared in the final script. They were 
always cut in story conferences. He knew 
they would be, but he said he wrote nine 
pages for the studio, and one for himself. 

He was a chief offender in another way. 
If he went to lunch, and was gone more than 
an hour, I would have to start looking for 
him. Sometimes the search would include 
every well-known restaurant in Hollywood, 
for he was unbelievably particular about 
what he ate. Every meal had to include an 
egg dish of some variety. It took sheer in- 
genuity to get him to go back to the Studio. 
He hates work ; yet he turns out some of the 
finest bits of writing in Hollywood. 

Sometimes it’s part of the secretary’s job 
to think for the writer. I was working 
with one of the highest paid men in Holly- 
wood—a foreigner. He decided he needed a 
rest and went down to Palm Springs for a 
week. He had hardly had time to get there 
when the phone rang. It was he. At first 
I couldn’t understand what he wanted, then 
it slowly dawned that he had lost his beret. 
Was it in the office? I told him I would 
look. 

A thorough search disclosed no beret. The 
phone rang. I told him it wasn’t in the 
office. He told me to look again. Again 
the phone rang. After his third long distance 
call from Palm Springs costing at least four 
or five dollars, I meekly suggested that he 
go to one of the stores and buy one for 
seventy-five cents. Instead of being humili- 
ated, he was delighted with the idea. 

Is it any wonder that no matter how far 
we wander from Hollywood, no matter what 
interesting work we get into, nothing can 
compare with the constant variety, the very 
hecticness of Studio life. It is a mad-house, 
but a mad-house that has a fascination. It 
is an experience that I will never forget. 
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Wuxtry! Art Burks’ 
Plot Clicks 






By FREDERICK C. PAINTON 


HEN Arthur J. Burks, who writes 

’em while you wait, made his now 

famous statement that he could 
write a story about any object in his room, 
or make a plot from the said object for any 
writer then present, my assignment was the 
glass door-knob in Burk’s study. Pointing to 
the dull, machine-cut glass, Art said, “a man 
is found dead on the side-walk in a side street 
and when examined this door-knob was 
found clutched in his left hand.” 

He then smiled cheerfully at me and said, 
“now you go on from there.” 

I entered my beef at once; this wasn’t a 
story, it wasn’t even a plot; it is really only 
a stimulation. Giving the idea maximum 
credit it only was an incident in a story, a 
scene. Anyway, I accepted the challenge, 
wrote a story of 8,000 words using the glass 
door-knob idea and sold it to Popular Detec- 
tive. I have a distinct recollection of each 
plot process in putting the yarn together and 
I think I can prove the above contention. 
See what you think. 

Now, a murdered man on a sidewalk with 
a glass door-knob clutched in his hand is 
provocative, and the obvious approach would 
be to have the hero-detective discover the 
said body, and using the door-knob as the 
essential clue solve the mystery in the usual 
crime-and-solution fashion. In plotting you’d 
start with why. Why was the glass door- 
knob there? Why was the man murdered 
for it? In such a story you would begin 
with a descriptive scene showing the mur- 
dered man coming to his fate, or the hero- 
detective walking directly in on the mystery. 

But it occurred to me on due reflection 
that it was quite possible, and even better, 
to make the dead man and his glass door- 
knob the ending of the story. 

Our approach at once changes. No straight 
detective yarn then, but instead a story, told 
mostly from the victim’s viewpoint, in which 


the single effect is tragic irony. A charac- 
ter—complication yarn instead of a straight 
outdetective piece. 

Since we are to kill the chief character, 
editorial tabu demands he must be an un- 
pleasant person—a crook. If we suppose 
that there is a diamond of enormous value 
secreted in the glass door-knob—to put value 
on the object—then our crook must be a 
smuggler and his purpose is to smuggle the 
valuable gem into America. He is opposed 
by a Treasury Department operative. There 
is the character and the conflict ; we already 
know the ending, so the chief task in plotting 
is to find a good beginning and a fat inter- 
esting middle. 

We want a good beginning so we bring 
in an immediate murder: we have the smug- 
gler strangle, on board ship, the real owner 
of the diamond. Keeping our ending in 
mind—a dead man on a sidewalk—we can- 
not have our character apprehended for this 
murder, so it must be perfect in detail. And 
since this is a pulp story we can unlax the 
imagination and go to town. 

So we have our character take in his girl 
friend as an accomplice ; he puts her in his 
cabin near opened windows giving on the 
promenade deck. We give him a phono- 
graph with a record of his voice. We put 
outside the window two respectable persons 
to testify later they heard—at the moment 
of the murder—the smuggler-character talk- 
ing to his girl friend. Alibi! 

“Since the smuggler must be caught and 
the best irony is to have him caught through 
his own traits, we now give him the two 
traits of avarice and superstition, emphasiz- 
ing the last-mentioned. In fact, we make 
him believe that he has occasional visitations 
from his twin-sister now three years dead. 
She always comes to him in time of danger. 

Our indirect hero, the Treasury Depart- 

ment operative (part of my Duffy Kildare 
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series) radios New York and learns all these 
details and sets out to catch his man. An in- 
teresting angle on this is the shift back and 
forth between what Kildare is doing and 
what the smuggler-murderer is doing to avoid 
capture. 

We have a few encounters between Kil- 
dare and the murderer, each of which 
strengthens the villain’s belief that he has 
won. Then we take Kildare’s viewpoint and 
show him searching the villain’s cabin, doing 
a bad job so that the villain will not suspect 
that an amplifier has been put in the room 
and skillfully hidden. That night the vil- 
lain’s sister talks to him. 

She tells him he is in terrible danger; it 
is his life or Kildare’s unless Kildare is re- 
moved by death. This precipitates a murder 
attempt on Kildare which fails, naturally, 
but arouses the villain’s fear. The next night 
the dead sister’s voice (Kildare’s actress 
friend talking through a mike) tells the vil- 
lain he should throw the diamond overboard. 
Tells him he has not hidden it in a safe 
place. The villain’s avarice trait prevents 
throwing it overboard, and his cunning pre- 
vents him telling the supposedly dead sister 
where it is hidden. So Kildare fails. 


So the ship docks and the villain goes 
ashore, planning to come back and get the 
diamond after the hue and cry over the 
murder has died down. Kildare makes it 
easy for the villain at the inquest, and four 
days later, pursuit apparently ended, the 
villain goes to reclaim the diamond. He 
thinks he is followed by Kildare and lures 
him to the dock edge and hits him on the 
head and lowers his body into the water. 
Now, assured of triumph he goes aboard, 
unscrews the glass door-knob to his bath- 
room and starts ashore—down a side street. 


Here, for no good reason that I can think 
of now, I had the villian’s girl appear and 
tell him to throw the diamond away. That 
he’s being tricked; it’s too easy. (Put this 
down to padding, imminent drama, author’s 
license, wish to get rid of the girl, anything 
you like.) Then, dramatically, Kildare ap- 
pears. He had a dick his height and dressed 
like him follow the villain. The two shoot it 
out, the smuggler loses after the girl friend 
saved his life once by taking a slug meant for 
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him in the chest. So we fade out on the smug. 
gler, stretched out dead, the glass door-knob 
clutched in his hand. Since the reader has 
never known where the diamond was se- 
creted, this is a surprise, as well as the tricks 
that Kildare worked which are explained. 

Now, I submit that these details, the 
actual plot, stemmed from the pictorial sug- 
gestion that Art made, but that any other 
professional writer, taking the same given 
situation would write an entirely different 
yarn. Hence, Art’s is no plot, but a plot 
suggestion, an entirely different thing. 

I wonder what kind of story idea he would 
have suggested had his roving eye fallen on 
an old mustache cup. (Note to editor: Cut 
this last sentence; if Art sees it, he’ll write 
to me here in Fort Lauderdale, demanding a 
murder plot based on the discovery of henna 
dye in the mustache cup, and frankly, my 
detective is drowning his sorrows in a pel- 
lucid ocean and taking himself a spot of 
sunshine and can’t be put to work.) 





Sr: 

War Birds, the first magazine in its field, now is 
being revived. Starting with the August issue, it 
is to be published on a regular schedule. We are 
in need of material—there is no holdover inventory 
whatsoever—and we hope you can help fill our 
needs. 

Requirements are: (1) Novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,500 words, about air combat on the Western 
Front. (2) Shorts, 5,000 to 6,000, about modern 
commercial aviation—something with the same ap- 
peal that “Ceiling Zero” had in the movies. (3) 
Shorts, 5,000 to 6,000, about World War air com- 
bat. These should deal mostly with Western Front 
fighting, but a yarn with a different locale—the 
Italian Front, etc.—will be welcomed occasionally. 
Some humorous shorts will be used. (4) Articles 
running about 2,500 words on prominent pilots, 
either war aces or outstanding commercial flyers. 

War Birds will, except by special arrangement, 
pay a minimum of one and one-half cents a word, 
on acceptance. We want to get all the old favor- 
ites in the field, as well as any newcomers who 
are worth their salt. If you have a story which 
is a corker, but which may not be acceptable else- 
where because it is too far out of the old routine, 
send it to us—chances are, we’ll like it. 

Actively in charge of the revived War Birds will 
be Miss Beatrice Jones, formerly with Munsey’s. 

West F. Peterson, Editor, 
Dell Publishing Co., 
149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., N. Y. 
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connection at all between a pig named 

Alexander and the problems of a be- 
ginning writer. Yet there is, and it was 
brought very forcibly to my attention by my 
small nephew. 


_" first glance there appears to be no 


The pig was a small metal candy box; 
when you pulled Alexander’s snout, the lid 
opened; when you pulled Alexander’s tail, 
the lid closed. My nephew brought it to 
me: “It won’t open!” I fixed it for him. 
Five minutes later he was back again with 
Alexander. “Now it won’t close!” he wailed. 

His puzzlement was real. Quite as real as 
the baffled wonder of some writers whose 
stories have been tossed back at them by 
busy editors who have no time to explain 
the whys and wherefores of rejection. In 
some cases their stories are exactly like the 
pig named Alexander; they refuse to open, 
they are hard to close. A story that takes 
three pages to open and four pages to close 
is a story that will always come back to you. 

To command attention, your story must 
actively begin with the first word and not 
end completely until the last—which is not 
as simple as it sounds. 

But, first, you must make sure that the 
weakness in your story is not fundamental. 
Do you have a dramatic situation and con- 
flict involving believable characters, and 
do you know your background sufficiently 
well to write of it convincingly. 


A good method of testing out the funda- 
mentals of your story is to write it first 
in terse newspaper style. This little effort 
will prove whether you actually have a 
story or one of those “so what” things. I 
always do that with my own work. As for 
newspaper work itself, the chief value it 
holds for the writer is that it teaches him to 
accept criticism. Some years ago a young 
newspaper man was sent by a metropolitan 
daily to cover a flood that had wiped out 
a country town. 
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Open and Shut 


By Warp THOMAS 






“God,” began the reporter in his wire to 
the office, “is sitting on the hills above 
Johnstown this morning, gazing with Father- 
ly compassion on the desolation in the 
valley...” 

That was only the beginning but it was 
enough for his editor, who wired: “Never 


mind flood. Interview God.” 


OR our present purpose, we’ll assume you 
have a good story to tell, a romance 
with a new twist, for instance, or a good 
romantic adventure, the sort of thing that is 
in constant demand. And yet it doesn’t 
sell. Read it again. Did you really begin 
by telling your story or did you detour to 
interview God? 

The principle ways in which the opening 
of an otherwise good yarn is ruined are: 
overwriting ; the failure to combine charac- 
ter, background and situation; straining for 
cleverness ; and plain, flat inanity. 

Over-writing swamps more good stories 
and kills more sales than any other one 
writing failure. Only the most able top 
notchers can, in a first draft, express them- 
selves with an economy of words; the others 
re-write and cut. 

As an example, consider this breath-taking 
introductory sentence from a story recently 
submitted : 

The setting sun threw long shadows on the giant 
waves that beat on the flat, white, sandy beach, 
while beyond, on the eastern horizon, the remnants 
of storm clouds huddled, though in their wake 
they had left a brooding restlessness over the long 
miles of dense forest that fringed the lake shore and 
threatened to engulf the desolate shack on the 
beach. . 

Sixty-two words! Important words, too, 
because they are his editorial introduction. 
But what do you have? A confused, over- 
written description, without character or 
promise of conflict. 

Now consider this introductory paragraph 
from “Decoy” by Stephen Morehouse Avery, 
in December Cosmopolitan: 
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The tide crept in. A clump of bushes moved 
unnaturally. A young man stepped out of it; hip 
boots and rough clothes, the glint of a gun barrel, 
a high-boned face lifted to the gray sky. But when 
the young man smiled, all the dark, nervous inten- 
sity went out of his face and the cold, bleak isola- 
tion of the place lost ominous significance. 


The beginning writer telling this same 
story would often muff his chances by de- 
scribing at length the water, the marshes, 
the bleak November sky, the tall, young 
hunter and his mood of nervous depression. 
Yet they are all there—in sixty-three words. 
Only one more than used in the paragraph 
first quoted, but by skillful compression a 
character is introduced, a background de- 
scribed and a mood established. The story 
has begun. 

Look what Elmira Grogan does with fifty 
words in her beautifully told “Bound Boy” 
in Woman’s Home Companion for Decem- 
ber : 

“Well, bound you is, boy. 
to stay once a white man git holt of you. 
old is you?” 

“Seb’n.” Little Buddy trembled. The hide of 
the molasses-colored hound crouched lovingly across 
his bare feet shook in the same spasmodic shiver 
as the wagon bumped along through the chill 
morning of December twenty-fourth... . 


And bound you apt 
How 


Here are three characters (including the 
molasses-colored hound) in a dramatic situ- 
ation, against an interesting background, all 
presented in half a hundred words. Not 
only is there the conflict of little Buddy 
against the world, but a sympathetic, senti- 
mental reader reaction is invoked by this 
picture of a seven-year old boy bound out 
in service on Christmas eve. 

Frequently overwriting so snarls a yarn 
that you can’t find the tale because of the 
wordage. It is concealed from even the 
most friendly of editors. 

Here, particularly the writing of a synop- 
sis in the newspaper style is of benefit. It’s 
done in the movies all the time for just 
that reason ; to show up padding. Does your 
chief character face an unusual situation, 
a strong conflict, a desperate choice? Well, 
then put it in that first paragraph. 

As an example of a young writer crawling 
up on a situation, I read this: 


Tom Waters sat down on a bench to think. He 
could always think better sitting down. 


He sat 
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turning over in his mind all that happened during 
the day. 
Tom was a tall, gaunt man of fifty and for years 
he had been doing this same thing every evening. 
This particular evening he looked around at the 
park which was fresh and green. New leaves were 
on the trees.... 


And right about then you want to say: 
“Hurry up!” An editor would say it with 
a flip of the manuscript into the reject basket. 

Are you anxious to hear what happens 
to Tom Waters? Your impatience with the 
author reflects on his character. No one 
so slow in getting started could do anything 
interesting. 

But how about this woman from Elmer 
Davis’ story, “The Blonde from New York” 
in Red Book for January: 

As the blonde from New York crossed the hotel 
veranda, the click of knitting-needles and creak of 
rocking chairs died away to silence; descending 
the steps, she could feel a dozen pairs of eyes on 
her back. She sauntered toward her cottage in the 
gathering dusk—reminding herself as she went not 
to walk too fast nor too slowly, not to let her poise 
seem a defiant swagger. She knew what those old 
hens on the veranda thought of her and she wasn’t 
going to let them think they got under her skin. 


Here is the conflict of a blonde against 
the society of a summer resort. 

As a light contrast of this all-important 
point in introductions, consider Kay and 
Tommy in “An Extra Place at Dinner” by 
Margaret Guion Herzog, in December 
Ladies’ Home Fournal: 

Kay had been in love with Tommy for over a 
month now and she was still surprised. There was 
really something awfully funny about it. She fell 
in love with him sitting down. There had been a 
theatre party and she’d come in late, scrambling 
over a row of half-raised figures, and taken her 
seat next to him. The first act was very dull, and 
Tommy was very bright and that’s where it started. 

She’d never forget the shock when he stood up 
for the first intermission. Five feet two if an inch, 
he was. 


The comic-tragedy of the tall girl in love 
with a small man, gaily presented. Are you 
interested in Kay’s problem? The editor of 
Ladies’ Home Journal was. Few writers 
would ask for more. 


CONSCIOUS straining for cleverness 
takes its toll of beginning writer, as well 
as many who are well advanced. 
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As a sample: 


A friend of mine nearly killed me the other day. 
With shock, I mean. I didn’t believe it was he. I 
met him in Times Square and he had to show 
me a mole on his back before I was convinced. He 
was handsome. 


And the last time I had seen him he had a 
nose like a ham hock and a mouth like a fallen 
arch. He had looked liked one of those legendary 
figures from Mars you hear over the radio. (Tele- 
vision?). When he walked down the streets, moth- 
ers clutched their infants to their breasts and Sicil- 
ian peddlers made crossed fingers to ward off the 
evil eye. 

The italics are mine. The rest was con- 
tributed by a chap who wants to be clever. 

Compare that effort with the spontaniety 
of the opening lines of “Party Dress” by 
Rebecca Stevenson in the December 11th 
issue of Collier’s: 

Spinning into the store like a small whirlwind 
with an aim in life, Melinda collided with two 
hatless men at the entrance and informed them 
she must have an evening dress instantly. Mindful 
of the lateness of the hour, she added that if the 
store was closing, she could try them on in the 
street.... 

There you have spontaneously clever lines, 
but the story doesn’t halt because the writing 
is clever. There is character, background 
and the implication, at least, of a conflict. 
Some problem or situation is confronting 
Melinda which necessitate the swift purchase 
of a party dress. 

The flare for clever writing apparently 
is as much a gift of nature as the color of 
one’s eyes. If you don’t have the faculty 
for writing lines that bubble, don’t struggle 
for it. There are too many other mediums 
that can be developed. 

One of these is the opposite to the swiftly 
clever—it is the restrained method of under- 
statement. This style can be cultivated but 
the writer must remember that there is a 
fine line between understatement and vague- 
ness, between a quiet style and dullness, 
between straight forward newspaper writing 
and a string of hackneyed phrases. 

Here is what one young writer did, in try- 
ing for this effect: 


Mr. Young built a house on a hill in northern 
Pennsylvania. The people in the town called it 
the red brick house. They called Mr. Young “the 
artist” because he wore a beard. They didn’t know 
anything about him nor the inside of the house... 
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Flat as a scnovl boy’s composition. How- 
ever, Dorothy McCleary in “Mail Order 
Bride’ in November Delineator achieves 
wonders with the same method: 

She looked at him and he looked at her. She 
was standing beside the information booth, as pre- 
arranged, and she wore a small red artificial rose 
in the lapel of her coat. 

“Miss Spahl?” he asked, getting ready to take 
off his hat. 

“‘Why—yes,” she said. “Mr....oh...” In 
her panic the name left her completely. 

Sensitive and emotional in its very com- 
pression, Miss McCleary handles this type 
of writing superbly. Her novel, “Not for 
Heaven” which shared in the Doubleday- 
Doran prize for 1935 is a perfect example of 
the book-length story treated in the same 
manner. And incidentally, Miss McCleary 
is a DicEsT reader. 


KNDINGS also suffer from a particular 

brand of overwriting. It is found in the 
story that simply won’t close. A well plot- 
ted story has a natural ending, but it may 
be ruined because the writer didn’t stop 
when he came to it. 

As an example, consider this close: 

“Wake up,” the policeman said gruffly, shaking 
Waters’ thin shoulder. He did not answer but his 
hat fell off and his head rolled back, turning his 
face slightly toward the cop. With a gasp, the 


officer pulled his big hand away. Tom Waters 
was dead. 


A few minutes later the patrol came. A large 
crowd gathered and stared curiously as they carried 
him away. It was almost sunset.... 


This story ended with the death of Tom 
Waters but the author kept on going. In 
fact, as you can see he threatens to start a 
new story. 

The pay off in the last line, so perfectly 
suited to the short-story, is not suited to the 
mood of a longer story. The spirit of the 
story throughout should decide whether the 
ending should rise sharply to a swiftly paced 
scene as in an action or adventure story or 
gradually decrease to its close. “Bound 
Boy,” the opening paragraphs of which were 
quoted earlier, affords a beautiful example 
of the retarded ending: 

He? To wheel this magic chair? .... 

He felt as if his heart had melted and was run- 


ning over inside. They were glad he was here. 
These were Mammy’s white folks. He would be 
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raised right . . . not like jealous Lige had said... 


“Miss,” Little Buddy remembered the behavior 
Mammy has taught him for this day, “whichever 
way you wants to go, if it be up a high mountain 
—I be proud to roll your chair.” 

From the dimly lit hall came a whiff of pine 
and melting candles. The horn blew. The Christ- 
mas door burst open. 

Little Buddy rolled his lady in. 

The last short sentence is as final as an 
epitaph. 


ROMANCE presents the greatest hazzards 

for non-stop endings. A love story 
usually ends with a long kiss and to present 
that little gesture of affection interestingly 
and naturally seems too much for most young 
writers. 

In a romance, as in any other story, the 
end must be the logical conclusion to the 
beginning in mood, action and style. All 
of these are factors in determining how this 
ending should be treated. 

Certainly no love story deserves to be 
treated in this manner : 

Mary Lou looked at Jimmy with trust in her 
eyes. A large moon, the color of a silver dollar, 
shed its light on them. Jimmy took her in his 
arms and kissed her. His kiss filled her blood with 
fire. She sighed rapturously. She had won her 
man. 

That story ending is as self-conscious as a 
twelve-year boy in dancing school. 

Margaret Guion Herzog, concluding “An 
Extra Place at Dinner’ does it this way: 

.... Kay fairly dragged him out after her into 
the hall. “Oh, darling Tommy, I’ve misjudged 
you so horribly,” she began. ‘‘You seemed so... 
oh, I don’t know...and you aren’t at all. I —” 

He took hold of her firmly. “Be quiet and kiss 
me; and here—put this on your finger. Didn’t 
I tell you I’d be magnificent in a crisis?” 


And as a final example, the ending to the 
scintillating “Party Dress”: 


“Everything becomes you,” he said, “and it only 
needs orange blossoms and a spot of platinum to 
improve you legally. Permanent attention will be 
given this, but if you have not grasped the essen- 
tials by now,” he drew a deep breath, “I shall rise 
and go into action.” 

“I love action,” said Melinda contentedly. “It 
makes everything so clear.” 


A perfect example of beginning with the 
first word and ending with the last. Can 
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you say as much for your stories, or do they 
begin and end too late? 

The bad examples cited were from the 
work of the veriest beginners. It is simple 
to see their flaws. 

But what of the writers who have served 
a long apprenticeship and whose manv- 
scripts continue to bring letters rather than 
checks? The writer whom editors admit 
“has something” but hasn’t quite hit? 

It is for these people especially that the 
cutting, the polishing, the feeling of a story 
is necessary. Writing can be and is learned 
successfully. The requirements are hard 
work, study, unending patience, the ability 
to take criticism, neither humbly nor resent- 
fully, but intelligently, and finally a funda- 
mental belief in yourself and your story. 

The final quality that distinguishes a story 
is naturalness. That can only be achieved 
by knowing completely your story, your 
people and your background. Take the 
time to live with your story until you see 
it as a harmonious whole, then you will 
have the spring that automatically opens 
and closes the well told tale. 





Published Book Award 
Submit only Published Books 


The Saturday Review announces again a 
prize of $1,000 established by Mrs. Edith 
Anisfield Wolf of Cleveland, Ohio, in mem- 
ory of her father, to be called the John 
Anisfield Award. 

The prize will be awarded annually after 
August first of each year, to a sound and 
significant book published in the previous 
twelve months on the subject of racial re- 
lations in the contemporary world. The prize 
will be administered by a committee of judges 
consisting of Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Sociology in New 
York University, and Donald Young of the 
Social Science Research Council. Books 
submitted for the award may be sent to the 
Anisfield Award Committee, care of The 
Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. The second award will be made 
to a book published between August 1, 1935, 
and August 1, 1936. 
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How to Sell Humor 






By Don ULsH 


Instructor of Humorous Illustration, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 


Over 3000 of his gag drawings 


have been sold to twenty-three national publications. 


HAVE sold humor successfully for the 

past six years. I have taught the subject 

for the last five years, and the eternal 
infernal question that people never get 
through asking is, 

“Where do you get all your funny ideas?” 

If the gag man tells the truth the answer 
is never very satisfactory, because WE 
DON’T GET FUNNY IDEAS. If we did 
we would all starve to death. You cannot 
sell a funny idea any more than you can 
sell a wonderfully written original story. 
Humor and Writing both sit in the same 
boat. You write the kind of a story that you 
know an editor wants, the editor wants that 
kind of a story because it sells his magazine. 
He buys his humor the same way. Watch 
your average reader looking at a gag draw- 
ing in a so-called Class Humor slick, like 
the Post or Collier’s. He will smile a bit 
and turn to his companion and say “that’s 
clever ain’t it?” A woman reader will say 
“that’s cute” but you seldom hear them 
laugh. 

Take a man reading Esquire, Hooey or 
Ballyhoo. He will laugh out loud and slap 
the back of the person next to him. He 
does not know it but he is laughing at the 
same gag that he laughed at last year and 
the year before and the year before that. 

Jack Woodford says that there has been 
only one story ever written and that no- 
body but a chump ever tries to write another 
one. 

The same thing applies to gags. I have 
sold the same gag to Captain Billy Fawcett 
a thousand times and I will probably sell it 
to him a thousand times more. The first 
issue of Whiz Bang was published the year 
I was born. The same issue is still being 
sold with a different date line. Hard to be- 
lieve? Not at all. The magazine sold and 
is still selling, and that is the answer. 

Do we ever get any funny ideas? Sure we 
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do and they all go into the bottom drawer. 
Come up some time and I'll show them to 
you. 

There was a book published a couple of 
years ago called A Stag at Eve. That book 
was a collection of humorous pictures from 
the bottom drawer of a group of New York 
gag men. If it was not the funniest book of 
humorous illustrations ever published it will 
do until a book of humorous illustrations 
comes along. 

Now that we understand each other let’s 
get down to business. How is it done? Well, 
different gag men and women, (there are 
only five gals working in the game that I 
know of come in girls and take a bow 
Helen Hokinson, Irma Wilde, Marge Hen- 
derson, Mary Petty and Dorothy McKay) 
as we were saying, each man has a different 
method of gag hunting. I know a chap 
that gets up in the morning and follows the 
crowd all day. He makes it a point to be 
where people congregate. 

His mind thrives on excitement. He 
watches people, listens and observes all that 
goes on at the various places he visits. Into 
his notebook go many leads and at the end 
of the day he goes home and works these 
leads into ideas for pictures. 

Another gag man whose stuff appears 
nationally, lives in a small country town. A 
short distance from his home is a grave- 
yard, and believe it or not Mr. Ripley, this 
young man goes to that graveyard, props 
himself up on a tombstone, notebook in hand 
and the ideas come to him. You have seen 
many of his ribald creations in Hooey, Whiz 
Bang and Smokehouse, they are signed 
“Moon” Muenchow. 

Personally my own ideas are arrived at 
in a manner that will appeal strongly to 
everyone. It’s simplicity and downright 
laziness cannot be equaled and I am not 
joking. Men that make their living creating 
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gags seldom joke, we cannot afford that 
luxury, it’s too serious a business. 

I get up in the morning, eat a hearty 
breakfast. I don’t read the morning paper 
with my breakfast, I read a magazine, we 
will say College Humor, Esquire or College 
Life. You will note that these are all Sex 
Humor sheets. I am slanting that morning on 
Sex Gags. If I read the gags in the Post 
and then Esquire I would confuse the slant. 
Humor is divided into two classes, Class 
Humor and Sex Humor. Now with breakfast 
over the inner man is satisfied, my mind is 
full of Sex Gags and nothing else. I take 
a pad and pencil, prop myself up among 
the pillows on an overstuffed divan and go 
to work. I am dressed in pajamas and 
lounging robe, cigarettes are within 
reach, magazines are strewn about and I am 
alone with my thoughts. 


easy 
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Three hours later I will have at least ten 
ideas. Of the ten, three of them will sel] 
the first time out and three more will even- 
tually find a home as they go around the 
wheel. I will explain the importance of the 
wheel, or circuit as we proceed. 


The actual business of creating in my 
own case works like this. In my mind I go 
places, for instance we will imagine that we 
are at the circus. Now on the pad we write 
down pink lemonade, 
side-shows, main tent, ticket wagon, animal 
tent, flea circus, applause, big hand, music, 
trained horses, clowns, kids, balloons, parade, 
etc. Now we must remember that almost 
all Sex Gags are founded on double mean- 
ing words or phrases. We look over our 
list of words. The first one that has possi- 
bilities is side-show. It could be worked out 
Have a around the side 
show tent watching the free show on the 
outside. A pretty girl walks by, the wind 
is blowing her skirts up, the crowd turns 
to gaze at the girl’s legs. The title is SIDE- 
SHOW. It is not a very good gag, rather 


circus grounds, 


this way. crowd 


weak, so we pursue the side-show lead. We 
hear the barker saying that we still have 
time to see the side-show before the circus 
starts. 


Time is the important word for us. Now 
follow me closely. I look at my watch to see 
what time it is. My watch has movements, 
the side-show features a hootch dancer. 
Fine! There is a policeman in the crowd 
too, that helps. My imagination goes to 
work on Watch, Movements, Hootch Dancer, 
Policeman. The scene of the side-show, the 
hootch dancer is on the platform enter- 
taining the crowd. I introduce a detective 
whispering to the policeman. The gag line 
is, “That’s the dame all right Riley, you 
stay here and watch her movements while 
I call the wagon.” 

Now a Flea 
Circus. Fleas, bugs, lice, buggy BUGGY 
RIDE, that’s our lead. Some circuses travel 
by auto, so why not have the Flea Circus 
with signs on the side of the truck traveling 
down a country road, Professor Nertz Flea 
Circus. A girl, suitcase in hand is getting 


That sold to Hooey. 


another side-show features 
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off the truck, the professor is driving. She 
turns to the professor and says, “So long 
professor, thanks for the buggy ride.” Sold 
to Hooey. 

We now go into the main tent. The living 
statue acts are on, dogs, men and women in 
costume, all in white and beautiful Arabian 
horses posing in classic pictures. Lady 
Godiva intrigues us. The white horse has 
such beautiful legs and the nude Lady 
Godivas legs are not bad either as she sits 
on a horse. On is the important word 
for us. Two gentlemen in the crowd watch- 
ing the act, that’s our picture. One says to 
the other “Did you ever see more beautiful 
legs on a horse?” Another page in Hooey. 


From this one base I could go on and on, 
I have sold over fifty circus gags, all arrived 
at in the above manner but we will leave 
the circus now and go into more simple 
gags in the same manner. 


For instance, opening night at the theatre. 
Opening is the word that gives us our lead. 
It is a swell word to work on, Grand Open- 
ing, Open Tonight and any number of 
double meanings can be made from it 
but for our purpose we will take a cinch. 
Intermission at the theatre on opening night. 
The lady with the low cut evening gown 
is talking to an acquaintance, an army 
officer. He is leaning over her, his eyes 
focused on the extreme V cut of the gown. 
She says “You never miss an opening do you 
Major?” An Eye-opener sale. 

I know quite a few gag men that make 
a good living doing nothing but Sex Gags 
but the bigger money, as in writing comes 
from the ability to turn out salable stuff 
in both fields, Sex Humor and Class Humor. 
The writer who can turn out a Sex Story 
one day and follow it up the next day with 
an article for a Religious monthly is the 
prolific person who gets the money. Selling 
Humor is the same. 

It is perfectly true that if you have three 
or four magazines that run your stuff regu- 
larly you have almost a guaranteed income 
as long as these magazines survive but the 
only safe way is to cover the field. The 
humor game is a percentage game and if 
you want the percentage working for you it is 
vital that you use a wheel. 
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“The doctor said I had a cute appendicitis—wasn’t that 
sweet of him?” 


The wheel of fortune spins, Major Bowes 
is fond of repeating, and the gag man’s 
wheel of fortune should be spinning seven 
days a week if he wants to win anything. 

Here’s how. In my own case I get out 
rough idea sketches, six in a bundle. I 
might say here that most humor for gag 
drawings is submitted to editors in the 
rough. If the editor likes the idea he puts 
his OK on that “rough” and sends it back 
for a finished drawing. Original drawings 
are seldom sent. The experienced gag man 
shows on the rough his ability to do the 
finished drawing. A poor artist can be 
spotted immediately. Well then I hear you 
say, how can I get into this game, I’m 
not an artist? Don’t go way, we will come 
to that later. 

So Monday we get out six roughs and 
mail them, enclosing postage for their re- 
turn. The six travel for three cents, making 
the freight round trip six cents. Editors 
like an enclosed envelope but after you have 














“Just keep on the way you're goin’, young feller, an’ you'll 
git there all right.” 
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been in the racket a while forget it but 
don’t forget the postage. Tuesday we get out 
six more and on through the week. We now 
have six units working, each to a different 
editor. Next week we will have twelve 
units working on our wheel and by next 
week our first units will be coming home. 
Now the bookkeeping enters and it is im- 
portant. When I start out I make a list 
of the titles on a page in a diary. Space 
is left above for the list of magazines that 
this particular unit is going to, possibly 
fifteen magazines are on the wheel. 


Herewith is an example, 


UNIT Out to Returned OK No. 

ONE College Humor Apr. 4 Apr. 16 3 
Hooey Apr.16 Apr. 23 2,6 
Eye-O pener Apr. 23 May 6 
Bandwagon May 6 May 20 


Ten Story Book May 20 June 5 + 


Directly under this we again put UNIT No. 
One and list below it the gag lines of each rough. 
Each rough bears a number and unit number on 
its reverse side. In this way if a bundle of roughs 
are lost in the mail we still have our copy of them. 


The Class Humor market is handled the 
same way but its field is so large that it often 
takes a year for a unit to complete the 
wheel. When sales are made a new rough 
is substituted for the one sold. Also when 
roughs get old from constant traveling new 
ones must be made as no editor likes to see 
a worn out rough. All editors like to think 
that they are getting first pick and it is a 
simple matter to please that ego by keeping 
your roughs fresh. 

Naturally you shoot for the highest pay- 
ing magazine first, but it is a good idea to 
mix them up so that editors in the lower pay- 
ing brackets get a chance at fresh stuff occa- 
sionally. 

Before we are through with the market- 
ing of Sex Humor let’s look at a few illus- 
trated examples of this type of humor. As 
I can only show small black and white re- 
productions, as the DicEstT is printed on egg- 
shell paper, the wash medium of drawing 
of which possibly 80 per cent of all humorous 
illustrations are made will have to be omitted. 
The old maid in bed saying, “Yes this is 
suite sixteen,” is another example of the 





TWO WAY meaning. The motorist asking 
for information and the answer “Just keep 
on the way you’re going, young feller and 
you'll get there all right” is another double 
meaning. 

The dumb blonde with the appendicitis is 
a little different form of the double mean- 
ing. The dumb dora who misuses the kings 
english is always a good bet for the humor- 
ist. The NRA gag is simply one of those 
ON and OFF things with the double mean- 
ing tie-up. 


HE Class Humor market is merchan- 

dized in the same manner as the Sex 
Humor. By Class Humor I mean the big 
slicks, the farm magazines, the trade jour- 
nals*, and the newspapers. This market is 
the highest paying, the biggest market and 
so far reaching in its scope that humor in 
America is being moulded to its forms. 

The Class Humor formula is based on, 
1. Goofy Situations. 2. Direct Opposites. 3. 
The Boomerang, and combinations of these 
three. To be more explicit I have before 
me a drawing by Bandel Linn in the New 
York American. The scene is mother’s 
boudoir, she is smearing her face with a mud 
pack beauty clay. Junior enters with dirty 
hands and face. Mother says, “Just look at 


*This is the best and the least worked field of 
the gag man, both in straight gags, and in cartoons. 
Every trade journal editor wants humor and will 
buy it. At least 500 first rate trade journals will 
pay from $0.50 to $1 a joke, and from $2 to $25 
for a cartoon depending on its size and worth. 
The vital thing is that the humorist must under- 
stand the trade served by the magazine. 

The humor he sends to trade journals in that 
field must appeal directly and specifically to the 
people in that trade. The humorist must know 
enough of the trade so that his drawing or his 
joke depend on, and demand a certain amount of 
trade knowledge to grasp. Thus the readers of 
that particular trade journal feel on reading the 
humor that it is especially designed for them, 
and only for them. 

The reason most trade journals carry little or 
no humor is because they can’t buy it. Out of 
every 100 top flight trade journals, 95 will buy 
humor aptly designed to fit their trade. The best 
example of this is Advertising Age, 537 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, III. 

The cartoons they carry get 100% reader at- 
tention and can be fully appreciated by only 
advertising men. They are perfect examples of 
a successful trade paper humor. 
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your face!” That one is perfect Boomerang 
Formula. 


A good example of the Goofy Situation is 
Fred Balk’s job in the same paper. The scene 
js a living room. Father is taking a corre- 
spondence course, his lessons strewn about 
the table. Mother is talking to a lady friend 
who has just dropped in. Father is standing 
in the corner with his face to the wall. 
Mother says, “Henry is being punished by 
his correspondence school teacher.” 

Adolph Schus’ drawing in Collier’s shows 
a solicitous jailor, just before the lights are 
turned out for the night. He looks down the 
corridor of locked cell doors and calls out, 
“Everybody Comfy?” This is the Direct Op- 
posite formula which in turn produces a 
Goofy Situation. 

The advice to writers to slant their stories 
by first reading the magazine they wish to 
submit to goes double in creating Class 
Humor. For my own purposes I keep a file 
of clippings from The Post, Collier’s, and 
New York American. Each artist is given a 
separate page in a large scrap book. By 
this method I get a perfect cross section of 
what the editors are buying and the type 
of humor they want. I know from experi- 
ence that these three mediums give the Slant 
for over fifty markets. (But you say, my 
gosh that takes time and work. Sure, it does, 
and that’s why I’m a professional because I 
do work. ) 

There are over 100 publications buying 
humor and the number is increasing every 
day. Practically all the material is free lance. 
Most of the supply comes from fifty pro- 
fessional gag men and women. Why only 
fifty? There are many more but I am speak- 
ing of the gang that delivers America’s 
Humor, day in and day out. New names 
come and go but newcomers seldom stick. 
The answer is that they simply can’t take it, 
after a few appearances they fade from the 
picture and go back to the gas station. Make 
no mistake about it, this game is only for 
those with a large supply of intestinal forti- 
tude, ambition, and the capacity for hard 
work, Inborn native talents, my friends, is 
the nuts. 

To the writer who would like to crash 
into this business, let me talk straight from 
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the shoulder. If you think that you are an- 
other Ring Lardner I advise you to write 
funny fiction. If you write jokes, jingles, 
humorous poetry, etc., you will be paid the 
munificient sums of one dollar to two dollars 
for your creations if you can sell them. If 
you think you have a sense of creative 
humor, can get up gag lines that need to be 
pictured but you have no ability as an artist 
then the thing to do is to get in touch with 
a humorous illustrator. 

Any humorous illustrator of any promi- 
nence will welcome your contributions to his 
drawing board. Their addresses can be se- 
cured from the magazine in which their stuff 
appears. I have several writers who submit 
material to me and I split the check fifty- 
fifty. Any other gag man will make you a 
similar proposition. I merchandise your 
ideas, pay all postage and act in the general 
capacity of agent, just as a writer’s agent 
works with a writer but minus the reading 
fee. The gag artist will know at a glance 
whether or not your idea is worth putting 
out on the wheel and if he does offer it for 
times out of ten he will sell it 
somewhere along the line. 

Will the artist steal your idea? He cannot 
afford to, as one sale means nothing but a 
contributor that is idea conscious is like find- 
ing a gold mine. Your idea will not be stolen 
but things will happen that will make you 
think so. Another magazine will print the 
same gag as yours and you will fume until 


sale nine 


you realize that someone else thought of the 
same idea and sold it ahead of you. This 
happens right along and is part of the game. 

Prices? All the way from three dollars up 
to thirty-five for the average run of the mill 
gag, depending on what mag buys it. Fea- 
ture drawings in the big slick naturally run 
much higher. Come on in, the water’s fine. 

The GAG MARKETS: AAA—high pay; AA— 
good pay; A—fair pay. In most cases these mag- 
azines will buy ideas for Pictures, Jingles, Humor- 


ous Sketches, Jokes, etc. Due to space restrictions 
it will be impossible to give detailed requirements. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, 220 South Street, 
New York City, AAA, pays on acceptance. March 
of Events Page syndicated to Hearst newspapers. 
Class Humor. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City, 
Humor. 


AAA. Pays on acceptance. Class 
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BALLYHOO, 149 Madison Ave., New York 
City, AAA. Pays on acceptance. Sophisticated 
Sex Humor. 

COLLEGE HUMOR, 22 West 48th, New York 
City, AAA. Pays on acceptance. Sophisticated 
Sex Humor 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Avenue, New York City, 
AAA. Pays on acceptance. Class Humor. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AAA. Pays on acceptance. Class Humor. 

DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB NEWS, D. A. 
C., Detroit, Mich., AAA. Pays on acceptance. 
Class Humor. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 East 42nd, New York, 
AAA. Pays on acceptance. Class Humor. Not 
in the market at present. 

ESQUIRE, 919 North Michigan, Chicago, IIl., 
AAA. Pays on acceptance. Sophisticated Sex, 
smartly dirty. 

FILM FUN, 149 Madison, New York City. 
AAA. Pays on acceptance. Sex and Class Hu- 
mor. 

JUDGE, 18 East 48th, New York City. AAA. 

ays on acceptance. Class Humor, occasional 
sex gag. 

LIBERTY, Chanin Bldg., New York City. AAA. 
Pays on acceptance. Class Humor with occa- 
sional sex gag. 

LIFE, 60 East 52nd, New York City. AAA. 
Pays monthly. Class Humor. Sophisticated Sex 
leaning toward New Yorker style. 


MADEMOISELLE, 485 Madison Ave., New 
York City. AAA. Smart Class Humor with 
leaning toward New Yorker style. 

NEW YORKER, 25 West 43rd, New York City. 
AAA. Smart Sophisticated humor, distinctly dif- 
ferent with an occasional sex gag that would make 
Whiz Bang blush. But they tell me these only get 
by when Harold Ross doesn’t understand them. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, 
Pa. AAA. The top in Class Humor. Get the 
SLANT here and you can sell fifty other markets 
with the same SLANT. 


THIS WEEK, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. AAA. Class Humor, but will go for Sophis- 
ticated Sex occasionally. 


AMERICAN BOY, 7430 Second Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. AA. Pays on acceptance. Class Hu- 
mor. Adult material. Out of the market at 
present. 


HOOEY, Robbinsdale, Minnesota. AA. Pays 
on acceptance. Sex Humor with accent on the 
Double Meaning. Not too hot. Always in the 
market for gag drawings and ideas for gags. A 
big percentage of the country’s foremost gag 
men received their start here. 


PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 161 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. AA. Pays on acceptance. Class 


Humor about the grocery business. 





RURAL PROGRESS, 22 West Monroe, Chi. 
cago. AA. Pays on acceptance. Class Humor. 
Favors farm slant with animal gags in particular. 

REAL SCREEN FUN, 114 East 47th, New 
York City. AA. Sex Humor slanted toward 
stage and screen. Pays on publication. 


SMOKEHOUSE MONTHLY, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota. AA. Sex Humor with accent on dou- 
ble meaning. Not too hot. Same requirements 
as Hooey and Whiz Bang. Pays on acceptance. 


THE STAGE, 50 East 42nd, New York City, 
Class Humor about the stage. AA. Pays on 
acceptance. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 17th and Locust 
Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. AA. Class Humor. Farm 
gags favored. Pays on publication. 


WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minnesota. AA. 
One of America’s original humor magazines. Sex 
Humor with accent on double meaning. Same 
requirements as Hooey and Smokehouse Monthly. 
Pays on acceptance. 


AMERICAN HUMORIST, Emaus, Pa. A. 
Class Humor. Pays on publication. 

BOYS LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City. A. 
Class Humor similar to American Boy in slant. 
Pays on acceptance. 


CALGARY EYE OPENER, Corn Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. A. Pays on publica- 
tion. Sex Humor. Red Hot and Low Down. 


CAPPERS FARMER, Topeka, Kansas. A. 
Class Humor with farm slant preferred. Pays on 
publication. 


CHERRYLANDER, Traverse City, Mich. A. 
Class Humor. Pays on publication. 


COLLEGE LIFE, 22 West 48th St., New York. 
A. Sex Humor. Pays on acceptance. Warm but 
not too hot. The original Ned Pines magazine. 
One of the most friendly editors in the country 
to work with. 

DARING DETECTIVE TABLOID, 529 South 
7th, Minneapolis, Minn. A. Class Humor. Pays 
on acceptance. Gags must be cops and robbers 
slant. 

EVERYMAN’S MAGAZINE, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. A. Class Humor. 

FARMER’S WIFE, 55 East 10th, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. A. Class Humor. 

FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. A. Class Humor. The rejec- 
tion slip here will explain in detail why your work 
was not acceptable. Pays on publication. An 
idea that all editors would do well to copy. 

FAN and FAMILY, 400 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago. A. Class Humor but favor a baseball slant 
naturally. Pays on acceptance. 

BASEBALL MAGAZINE, 70 5th Ave., New 
York City. A. Class Humor. Pays on publica- 
tion. Baseball gags mostly. 
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FLYING ACES, 67 W. 44th, New York City. 
A. Class Humor. Pays on publication. Must 
be Air material. 

GOLFING, 14 East Jackson, Chicago. A. Class 
Humor. Pays on publication. Anything in the 
line of Golf gags. 

MOVIE HUMOR, 1450 Broadway, New York 
City. A. Sex Humor. Pays on publication. 

MOTHERS HOME LIFE, Winona, Minn. A. 
Class Humor. Pays on publication. 

McLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. Class Humor. A. Saturday 
Evening Post of Canada but not in gag rates. 
Pays on acceptance. 5% of your check is sub- 
tracted for Canadian exchange. 

NORTHWEST FARMER, Bannatyne Avenue, 
Winnipeg Canada. A. Class Humor. Pays on 
publication. 

NATIONAL STUDENT MIRROR, 8 West 
40th, New York City. A. Class Humor. Pays 
on publication. 

OUR ARMY, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. A. Class Humor. Pays on publication. 

GAY BOOK, 201 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Sophisticated Sex Humor. Pays on accept- 
ance. Published quarterly. 

REAL AMERICA, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. A. Class Humor. Pays a month after 
publication at present. 

STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES, 
529 South 7th, Minneapolis, Minn. Pays on 
acceptance. Gags must be cops and robbers slant. 

TRIPS, 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. A. 
Class Humor. Pays on publication. Travel gags 
preferred. 

THIS MONTH, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
A. Class Humor. Pays on publication. 

TEN STORY BOOK, 529 S. Clark, Chicago. 
A. Sex Humor. Pays on publication. Red Hot 
and Low Down. 

TENNESSEE SPORTSMAN, 150 Fourth Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. A. Pays on acceptance. Class 
Humor. Sports slant preferred. 

MIDWEST GOLFER, 14 East Jackson, Chi- 
cago. A. Class Humor. Pays on publication. 
Golf slant, but other sports are acceptable. 

WALDORF ASTORIA MAGAZINE, 40 East 
34th, New York City. A. Class Humor. Pays 
on publication. 

CARAVAN, 34th and 8th Avenue, New York 
City. A. Class Humor. Pays on publication. 

YOUNG AMERICA, 32 East 57th, New York 
City. A. Class Humor. Pays on publication. 

PEP STORIES, Dover, Delaware. A. Sex 
Humor. Pays on publication. 

SNAPPY STORIES, Dover, Delaware. A. Sex 
Humor. Pays on publication. 

MICKEY MOUSE MAGAZINE, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. A. Pays on acceptance. 
Want ideas that can be illustrated with Walter 
Disney cartoon characters. 
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Boston Markets 
(Continued from page 18) 


have studied our magazines, learning from 
them what our requirements must be, we 
hesitate to encourage young writers to sub- 
mit more material to us.” 


Hunting and Fishing, is also published by 
this firm at 275 Newbury St. and specializes 
in stories on these two out-door fields. 


New England fournal of Medicine, suc- 
cessor to the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 8 Fenway, Boston, Mass., also say: 
“We do not solicit manuscripts for the 
Journal. The supply exceeds the demand, 
neither do we pay for material submitted.” 


Harvard Publications include: Harvard 
Lampoon, 57 Mt. Auburn Street, probably 
the best known of this college’s publications. 
There is also the Harvard Crimson, student 
publication ; Harvard Alumni Bulletin, of in- 
terest to graduates and associated Harvard 
clubs; the specialized periodicals: Harvard 
Law Review, Austin Hall, Cambridge, con- 
taining articles on legal practice and reviews 
of legal volumes and the Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review covering theology, ethics and 
cognate subjects. This comes from the Har- 
vard University Press at Cambridge, with the 
Crimson and Harvard Advocate from 14 
Plymouth Street. 


Nautilus Magazine, the organ of New 
Thought, should be addressed at 247 
Cabot Street, Holyoke and all manuscripts 
sent to Mrs. Elizabeth Towne, editor. Best 
not to send anything unless you have con- 
siderable knowledge of New Thought prin- 
ciples. 


journal of Education, published twice a 
month, September to June, at 6 Park Street. 
Very small market for articles, generally by 
teachers or educators and on pedagogic 
subjects. . 


Trade 


American Horse Breeder, 4 Park Street, 
Charles L. Sullivan, managing editor, is a 
seventy-year-old weekly which carries arti- 
cles exclusively on trotters and pacers. Its 
new department covers runners, hunters, 
show horses, farm horses and veterinary 
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notes. This paper does not pay a great deal 
for average run of material. However it is in- 
terested in special stories on life, or back- 
ground or well-known horses with particular 
reference to special features such as detailed 
feeding programs or training systems. 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
accepts technical articles pertaining to shoe- 
making and pays on publication. This is a 
weekly publication and is edited by Ezra S. 
Grover. 

Crispin, 146 Summer St., carries articles on 
improved methods of shoemaking, successful 
operation of shoe factories, 500 to 1,000 
words. Payment on publication and exclu- 
sive use required. 

Shoe Buyer, also a monthly, at 146 Sum- 
mer St., carries “feature stories on successful 
merchandising of footwear in shoe chains, or 
large department stores, with photographs of 
store interiors and manager of store or de- 
partment. Payment on publication. Lengths 
should run 500 to 1,000 words.” 

Findings Dealer, monthly, at 146 Summer 
St., exclusive use is requested on all feature 
stories covering successful operating methods 
of wholesalers of leather or findings who sell 
to the retail shoe repair trade. Payment on 
publication, 40c per 100 words. 


New England Poultryman, at 4 Park St., is 
also published by Eastern Periodicals at the 
same address. This magazine accepts only 
factual articles of technical interest to 
poultrymen. It is edited by college professors 
and by the association officers since it is the 
official organ of many eastern poultry associ- 
ations and covers the territory from Maine 
to Virginia. Study the magazine ; no super- 
ficial or inspirational stories desired. 


New England Printer, 272 Congress St., 
Boston. No fiction, verse or essays, please! 
Accepts short articles on technical problems 
that apply specificially to New England 
Printers. Occasionally 3,000 words, if by 
prominent authorities. Occasional photo- 
graphs. Payment averages $2.00 per column 
of 300 words. 

Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Frederic L. Babcock, editor. 
Technical articles only applying to wool, 
cotton, jute. New fibres and new processes 


are desired. Best length is from 200 to 500 
words. Also articles on dyers and finishers 
and addressed to mill supervisors to promote 
better manufacturing. Payment on publica- 
tion. 

Coal Herald, 141 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. Monthly trade paper read by practi- 
cally every dealer in New England and those 
in New York. Now extending territory into 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and covers 
sales end of fuel industry, anthracite, bitu- 
minous, coke, briquettes, etc. Style very con- 
cise, not tabloid, but designated to cover the 
field with fewest possible words. Pays 25c 
per column inch, roughly about $8.00 per 
newspaper column. Welcomes contributions 
from experts in this field, but buys only out- 
standing material or items missed by the 
staff. Harold A. Holbrook, editor. 

Ballroom and Orchestra, Little Building, 
Boston, Mass. Gene Mack, the editor says: 
“Ballroom and Orchestra is strictly a trade 
journal and contains news and stories rela- 
tive to the dance and music business. We 
do not have any set rate of payment for arti- 
cles leaving the price open as to the value to 
the magazine.” 

Footwear-Fashion, an illustrated high-style 
shoe monthly, is published by Oran Mc- 
Cormick at 683 Atlantic Avenue. The mag- 
azine Modern Shoemaking, also a Mc- 
Cormick publication, was combined with 
Footwear Fashion some years ago. 


The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, accepts technical articles pertaining 
to the tanning and finishing of leather and 
pays on publication. This is a monthly publi- 
cation and is edited by Charles M. Proctor. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street, Boston is not at the moment purchas- 
ing any outside material, since all needs are 
covered by the staff. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, a Chilton Publi- 
cation, has a Boston address at 140 Federal 
Street, but this is a sales, not an editorial 
office. Manuscripts for this book should go 
to A. D. Anderson, Editor, at 236 W. 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Hide and Leather Publishing, at 10 High 
Street, covers the “raw material” end of the 
shoe trade. 
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Grocer’s Magazine, 88 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton, practical trade paper covering news and 
occasional features on the food industry. 


Book Publishers 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
considers full-length manuscripts in the gen- 
eral fields of biography, history, fiction, 
belles-lettres and business. Lengths should be 
from 50,000 to 200,000 words and all books 
are now published in association with Little, 
Brown and Company. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to Atlantic at 8 Arling- 
ton Street. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, are interested in full-length adult 
fiction, history, biography and human inter- 
est narratives. Writers of sound crime or 
detective stories as well as adventures and 
Westerns might submit here. “We also pub- 
lish juveniles,” they tell you. 

At Little, Brown, Company, 34 Beacon St., 
H. F. Jenkins, Vice-President, said their 
needs remain the same for “Book length fic- 
tion, both adult and juvenile, history, belles 
lettres, biography, drama and books on do- 
mestic science. The fiction output varies from 
mystery stories to philosophical novels of 
high literary value. Payment always on 
royalty. No poetry, please!” 

Little, Brown is offering $5,000 for the 
most interesting unpublished American work 
submitted before October 1, 1936. Full de- 
tails if you write direct to them. 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street, Mae V. 
LeBert, editor, say: ‘We are always ready 
to examine manuscripts included in any of 
the following: Travel and description, 
biography, art, music, history, social history, 
economics, practical arts, adult fiction, ado- 
lescent fiction (Mystery, adventure and de- 
tective stories) and juveniles. Payment is 
sometimes made by outright payment, but 
more often on royalty.” 

Miss LeBert again reports receipt of 
numerous manuscripts too short for book 
publication. Adult fiction should be at least 
60,000 words and juveniles at 30,000 and 
preferably 40,000. Please don’t send shorter 
lengths and no poetry, please! 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd Company, 126 
Newbury Street, are general publishers in- 
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terested in all types of adult and juvenile 
fiction. They publish any book having sales- 
possibilities at their own expense and make 
terms direct with the author. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, 857 Boylston 
Street, are general publishers always open to 
new ideas, if well presented and will consider 
manuscripts of merit in the field of general 
literature with special reference to non- 
fiction. 

Bruce Humphries, 306 Stuart Street, pub- 
lish practically all types mostly on a royalty 
basis. This means 10 per cent of the retail 
price of the book when the author is un- 
known and 50 per cent of the amount re- 
ceived from the sale of other rights.” 


Educational and Technical Books 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, have their own Educational Depart- 
ment which considers educational texts for 
all school and college departments. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
publishes only textbooks for schools embrac- 
ing everything from kindergarten studies 
through colleges and universities. No fiction 
or books for general trade and payment al- 
ways on royalty. 

Allyn © Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, also 
publishes only education texts. 

M. Barrows and Company, 30 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston, only books on home eco- 
nomics and nursing. Books are so highly 
technical that only authors competent to 
handle such material should consider trying 
here. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., 359 Boylston 
Street. Publishers of music and its literature. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, “Edu- 
cation texts, religious ethical philosophical 
books, no novels. Payment by outright pur- 
chase or royalty.” 


Newspapers 

Boston’s newspapers offer but ‘small free- 
lance markets and these generally to experi- 
enced writers. 

Boston Post, has in addition to its daily 
Short Stories, a Sunday supplement where 
stories 1800-2000 words occasionally find a 
market. 

Boston Sunday Globe, L. L. Winship, Edi- 
tor, was once a fine market for personality 
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stories with a New England background, but 
now buys very little. 

Boston Sunday Herald, Russell Gerould, 
Editor, buys occasional Sunday stories with 
pictures, 1000-2000 words. 

Boston Transcript purchases feature ma- 
terial for its Saturday issue, having no Sun- 
day sheet. This is feature material, timely, 
but conservative. 

Boston Sunday Advertiser, the Hearst 
paper, is supplied with magazine material 
through the American Weekly Hearst syndi- 
cate and so is a closed market. 

Each paper should be studied, since each 
appeals to a different audience and is dis- 
tinctive in make-up and writing style. 


Plays and Poetry 

Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, 
offers Boston’s play market. These, for ama- 
teur performance, should be one to three 
acts. Farces and comedies are always pop- 
ular with mysteries a close second. Plays 
should be “tried out” with an amateur com- 
pany and audience to smooth out defects 
before being submitted, if possible ; but they 
will be considered without performance. 

Echoes (Quarterly) from Roxbury Sta- 
tion, Boston, is edited by Stanley Johnson, 
and is a poetry journal using about 100 
poems an issue, preferring poetry of the in- 
trospective type and verse with tense por- 
trayal of action, two to eighty lines long. 
No payment. 

Poet-Lore, published by Bruce Humphries, 
306 Stuart Street, is also a quarterly. Gener- 
ally translations from the drama, Maeter- 
linck, Tolstoy and others of equal stature. 
Also uses many short plays and original 
verse of all kinds. 


Radio Stations 


WEEI, 182 Tremont Street and WWA, 
Hotel Buckminster are well-known radio sta- 
tions, along with WHDH, Hotel Touraine. 
We find evidence of very little buying here 
from free-lance writers, since the majority of 
submissions are so unsuited for radio. It’s 
hard to get a script on the air without ex- 
perience in a radio station, or study of pro- 
duced scripts. 





Chieago Market Letter 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Dancing Master. Office gone and no forward- 
ing address. 


Coin Machine fournal. Editor, D. Dallnig; 
328 South Jefferson. Query editor before sub- 
mitting material. Interested in articles not over 
1000 words that tell the methods of successful 
coin machine operators. Has news department 
of the trade. Prefers illustrated articles and pays 
for photographs at $1.50 up. Rates of payment 
for articles depend on quality. 

Domestic Engineering. Editor, R. V. Sawhill; 
1900 Prairie Avenue. Three distinct classes of 
material are used here. They are technical con- 
news of the industry. Readers are plumbing and 
heating contractors and you must write in their 
language. 

Rates average 1 cent a word payable on publica- 
tion. All photographs used are paid for at full 
space rates. 

Furniture Age. Editor, J. A. Gary; 2239 Hern- 
don Street. All material submitted must be ac- 
companied by photographs. The purpose of the 
publication is to assist the retail furniture dealer. 
Interested in articles not over 1000 words about 
furniture, floor covering, radios, refrigerators, 
stoves and related products. Stories of unusual 
and result getting displays and advertising of above 
products will interest this editor. Some material 
used on furniture business management. 

Rates are 1 cent a word paid on publication 
and $2.00 and up for photographs. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. Editor, 
Charles E. Price; 6 North Michigan Avenue. 
Uses material of a highly technical nature. Don’t 
try this one unless you know the latest develop- 
ments in design, installation and operation of office 
building and apartment building heating, piping 
and air conditioning. Publication goes to en- 
gineers, contractors and other experts in the field. 

Lengths to 2500 words, payment according to 
value of material. Photographs used and paid 
for at regular space rates. 

American Artisan. Editor, Joseph D. Wilder; 
6 North Michigan Avenue. Covers the field of 
air conditioning thoroughly. Uses articles on every 
phase of installation, use and maintainance of air 
conditioning equipment. Also articles that show 
office building and large apartment building 
alterations necessary for air conditioning installa- 
tions. 

Prices depend on the quality of the material ; 
payment on 10th of month following publication. 
Lengths from 1000-1500 words. Photographs 
used. 

Merchandising Ice. Editor, J. F. Nickerson; 
435 North Waller Ave. Wants technical and semi- 
technical articles that will interest the ice refrig- 
erator manufacturer and the ice dealer. New 
methods of manufacture, ice plant operation, truck 
operation and proved methods of meeting com- 
petition are examples of the material wanted. 
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Lengths should be 800-1000 or 2000 words. 
Rates vary from one-half to one cent a word. 
Photographs paid for at regular space rates. 

Buildings and Building Management. Editor, 
J. C. Langtry ; 139 North Clark Street. Interested 
in only material about large apartment and office 
buildings. Any well written article that shows 
building managers time saving and profit creating 
methods of doing business or profits through mod- 
ernization, air conditioning, etc., will receive con- 
sideration here. Editor prefers to be queried first. 
Any ideas offered will be paid for. This is an 
expert market. 


Length about 1500 words; 1 cent a word on 


publication. Use photographs and pay according 
to quality. 
Coal Heat. Editor, K. C. Richmond; 20 West 


Jackson Boulevard. Th* writer who knows the 
field of coal heat is welcome here. In the market 
for sales helps and practical ideas that will be 
useful to the coal dealer in every phase of his 
work. Newspaper and not literary style is used. 
Also covers the autornatic coal stoker field. 

Minimum is 1 cent a word and higher for good 
material. 

Canner. Editor, D. M. Hubbard; 140 North 
Dearborn Street. Wants material dealing with 
all operations of the commercial canning industry 
both metal and glass. More interested in the 
technical end of the industry but uses material 
on production methods, plant management and the 
chemistry of canning. 
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Lengths should not be over 2000 words. Rates 
are 1 cent to 1% cent per word. Photographs 
paid for at $2.00. 

Office Appliances. Editor, Evan Johnson; 417 
South Dearborn Street. Wants stories that will 
interest retailers of office machines, equipment and 
supplies. Prefers stories to be built around a busi- 
ness promotion, advertising or merchandising plan 
already tried by a dealer and that will apply in 
use to other dealers. Chances of acceptance are 
increased here by getting permission to use name 
of buyer or owner interviewed for article. 

Lengths should be 1000-1200 words. Payment 
is fair, on publication. Photographs paid for at 
half space rate for material. 

Black Diamond. Editor, A. T. Murphy; 431 
South Dearborn Street. Weather conditions have 
made this a good market. Wants all material of 
interest to retail coal dealer. 

Rate is 30 cents an inch, $2.00 for photographs, 
payable on acceptance. 

Brewer's Journal and Western Brewer. Editor, 
H. G. Rich; 431 South Dearborn Street. Condi- 
tions are better here. Open for merchandising, 
production and advertising ideas and articles that 
will interest the manufacturing brewer. No his- 
torical material wanted. 

Lengths should be 1000-2000-3000 words, use 
photographs and pay according to space. Word 
rates 1 cent a word payable on publication. 

American Lumberman. Editor, Elmer C. Hole ; 
431 South Dearborn Street. Open to any material 














Summing 


added together by an editor, mean a rejection. 


your future writing. 


I take the time to be specific. 


is amateurish. 


struction. Finally, I find your markets. 


story the same careful criticism as the first . . 
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A Critic Cannot Be Genuinely Helpful to a Writer 
Unless He Gives Detailed, Specific Advice 

A half dozen writing faults, each relatively small, may, when 
not only to point out to you each error in your manuscript, but 
to show you why it was wrong and thus help you avoid it in 

That is why I get results where others have failed. For: 
I mark your manuscript my two manuscripts today. I was 
paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail 


where you achieve the professional touch and where your work 
I analyze your plots, your treatment, your con- 


Send me one of your stories. Within one week I’ll return it 


ou hz been s aithful in carry- 
to you with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph ri m piney seaiiade mae ptee-rig B 
by paragraph criticism that you could possibly obtain else- ng an ost er ay a : 
where. Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling Your your advertisement, feel that 
Stories .. . FREE. should tell you how pleased I am.’ 
CHASE BUSSELL 
Introductory Offer: One Dollar per Thousand Words (Mini- Bryant, Ind. 


mum Fee $2.00.) With your first story send along an extra 
one—approximately the same length—and I'll give the second 
REE. 


2067 sroapway WARD THOMAS ew york. n. ¥. 


It is my business 





I received your criticism of 


surprised by the insight that you 
had into my problems, by the detail 
and concreteness of your suggestions 
as you took up the stories para- 
graph by paragraph, and the con- 





Structive criticism you gave Since 
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40 
Set to Music 


P O EK M S Published 


Free Examination — Send Poems to 


McNEIL 


Bachelor of Music 


1582M West 27th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 








Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters with a 
record of achievements that will astound you, offers you 
an OUTSTANDING collaboration proposition. Seeing is 
believing . . . be convinced NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2157 No. Avers Ave., Chicago 











SONGWRITERS 


As legitimate publishers we are interested in new and 
g 
We have no song 
We offer the 


original material. service or publish- 


ing to sell you 
MANHATTAN MUSIC COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1111 Binghamton, N. Y. 


year’s best proposition 








With Professional 
Manuscript Service 
2 first and last sheets 
arkets 50.000 words and 
r 5,000- 15,000, 
y) 1,000- 2,500, 35c per 


CRASH THE SPRING MARKET 


Original and duplicate neatly typed 
Errors corre ted 3 suggested 

up, 20c per 1,000. 15,( , 2 
30c per 1,000. 2,500-5 0, 35¢ per 1,006 
1,000. We pay return postage. 


CARR MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


“More for Your Money 
HARROGATE, TENNESSEE 





000, 5c ver 1,000 








P. O. Box 95 
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DIGEST 


hat will interest and help lumber producers and 
Wants good merchandising stories. New 
deas in stock arrangement, yard management and 


building materials merchandising. 


words are favored. 


608 South 


No arbitrary length here although 600-1200 
Payment on acceptance. 
Editor, Miss E. C. Ackerman; 


Street. Covers all dairy 


Dairy World. 


Dearborn 


products and goes to milk dealers and producers, 


I 


chandising methods and new 


( 


paigns paid for at $1 


1 


man ; 


nterested in articles on plant management, mer- 


plant installations. 


Quote owner in article. 


Photographs and material from advertising cam- 

00 to $3.00. Lengths 800- 

1 cent a word. 

Editor, H. E. O. Heine. 
Street. Wants articles 


200-1500 words, rates 
Milk Plant Monthly. 
327 South LaSalle 


to aid milk plant operator in every phase of his 


work. 
terested in new plants. 


Uses no material on canned products. In- 
Query editor before writ- 


ing article. 


f 


S 


nilling trade. No 
All material 
or photographs. 


Rates are indefinite, photographs used and paid 
or. 

American Miller. 
outh Wells Street. 


Editor, Kent Ferguson; 330 
Wants articles of interest to 
jobber or dealer circulation. 
must be accompanied by sketches 
Material wanted includes produc- 


tion, manufacturing and selling in the flour, feed 


a 


a 


nd cereal business. 
Lengths should not be over 1500 words. Rates 
re one-half to 2 cents a word, photographs $3.00. 

















Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy 
that made you feel you would like to write a 
song? 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their authors, 
come from people who once had to make a 
start in Song Writing. They had an idea 
which the public took to its heart and paid well 
for the privilege. How do you know you 
can’t do the same? 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 
We would like 


pliments, a copy 


com- 
that 
Aebbdiiaicididd hth h tt tt ttt tet iti iii iii tit itiiiiiiii ii) 


COUPON 


without obligation, 


to send you, with our 
of our 32-page booklet 


Please send me, 


32-page 
booklet. 


your 


PERM ave darvesneetassedaieees 


UNE sb voce ec aWakaiaaees 

















tune over the air 





HAVE YOU A SONG 
IN YOUR HEART? 


te 


for Talking 


It tells you what type of songs are in demand 


write the lyric gives details of rhythm, 
meter ... also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised 
through proper construction by hit writers, 
through radio broadcast and submission to 
Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- 
lishers. 


li 


a 


book immediately. 
below will bring it, postpaid, 
obligation. 


have read this book. 


Western & Sierra Vista, 


‘Ils you of the opportunities in Song Writing 
Pictures and Music Publication. 


. explains how to catch the proper mood to 


if you would 
. if you intend to write 
send for this helpful and instructive 
Your name on the coupon 
without cost or 


If you have written a song... 
ke to write a song. . 
song... 


Don’t submit your song to anyone 
Send today! 


until you 


Universal Song 
Service 


601 Meyer Bidg. | 
tiie ied Calif. 
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American Builder. Editor, Bernard L. Johnson ; 
105 West Adams Street. Although little free 
lance material is used here at present conditions 
point to an increase in the near future. Uses 
articles, floor plans and photographs of small model 
homes or other well designed, well built small 
homes. Uses before and after material. Because 
it goes to contractors, lumber dealers and archi- 
tects it is important to include construction plans 
and specifications. 

Rates are very flexible and depend entirely on 
the quality of the material accepted. 

Hide and Leather. Editor, James G. Peede; 
300 West Adams Street. Wants tannery technical 
articles and news of tanners, leather goods manu- 
facturers and shoe manufacturers. Much of the 
material is collected by regular correspondents. 
Establishing yourself as correspondent for your 
territory would be worth while. 

Rates are from one-half to 1 cent a word, 
photographs $2.00. 


Petroleum Age. Editorial office, 500 North 


Dearborn Street. This goes to the independent oil 
jobber. Any well written article to help the jobber 
in merchandising gasoline and petroleum products 
will get consideration here. 

Rates are indefinite. Photographs used. 
Dairy Produce. Editor, 


North Franklin Street. 


George Caren; 110 
Wants articles that will 
help milk plant operator in the improvement and 
Articles should be of 


interest to employees as well as creamery operators 


betterment of his business. 


and owners. 

Lengths from 500-1000 words, photographs used. 
Rates depend on the value of the material. 

The following trade journals are definitely off 
the market. Cross them off your lists and save 
postage stamps. 

jobber Topics and Super Service Station. 
Kenneth Cloud; 1729 Tribune 
these markets are closed. 

U. S. Egg and Poultry Journal. 

American Field. 

Hotel Bulletin. Editor, Ben P. Branham; 175 
West Jackson Boulevard. Sold to Vincent Edwards 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Editor, 
Tower. Both 


and Company, 
City. 
Barrel, Box and Packages. 
National Jeweler. 
Modern Beauty Shop. 
Farm Implement News. 
Motor Freight. 
National Live Stock Producers. 
Fiber Containers. 
Gideon. 
National Furniture Review. 
Boating Business. 
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Unreturned Contest Mss. 


The following scripts were submitted to the short 
short story contest and have not been returned 
because of insufficient address. Below is either 
the name of the author or, if the author’s name 
was omitted, the name of the script. These are 
being held in our office. 


Mr. Lew Charles, “Whispering Campaign,” 
Adelaide M. Potts, “The Two Guardians,” “The 
Rivals,” Alice Fair, Mrs. Frank Fosdick, Kathryn 


O. Butler, “Old Mandy,” ‘Martha,’ “Dancing 
in the Shadows,’ Fern Niedringhaus, May F. 
Potter, Regina R. Barsky, M. J. O’Callaghan, C. 
E. Wheeler, “Spoiled,” Roy L. Edwards, Mar- 
jorie Tuinman, Robert Franklin, “Bridge Ain’t 
For Law-Abiding Hombres,” Julia Lanning Gos- 
sard, Mary A. Wynne, Carol Carlyle, H. J. Mid- 
daugh, G. William Fey, “Breach of Promise.” 











Intelligent Songwriters! 


There is an opportunity for new songwriters who can 
offer good songs, well constructed with real “‘punch’’ melo- 
dies. All others fail because there is no market for medi- 
ocre melodies or cheap arranging. 

My experience as arranger, pianist and organist with 
the largest radio stations, theatres, orchestras, radio chain 
systems, songwriters and famous artists, qualifies me to 
assist you with a guarantee that you are dealing with an 
active professional, and not a ‘“‘has-been’’ or incompetent 
unknown. Eight Songs arr anged by me in January are now 

records and b radio broadcast over one hundred 
Stations, coast to coast. 

Submit your lyrics and melodies to me for critical 
analysis and honest advice, without obligation, enclosing 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for return. 


Get all other offers first—Get the best from me! 


HAROLD CONRAD 


Composer and Arranger 
502 Michigan Square Building Chicago, Illinois 


(Interviews by appointment only and charged 
for at hourly rate) 














erom WRITERS 


In 1935 more new (and professional) writers 

earned royalties from _ published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 


mn 1936 due to the increased demand for 


original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 


Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
yosal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
Praniienhs Representation at Chicago and New York. 

COMPLETE LITERATURE ON_ SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE_ 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SU BMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 
Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
“We Lead—Others Follow” 
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ONGWRITER 


Write today for your FREE COPY of 
24-page instructive booklet, which contains 
a wealth of information that will really 


help you. 
Send your song poems for free examina- 


tion and_ criticism. Prompt report and 
safe handling guaranteed. 


Listen to our regular Radio Programs of 

our clients songs over the 50, Watt 

Station, WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Daleure Bldg. Dept. A. Salem, Indiana 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. ““WD” Thomaston, Maine 











Stories Wanted—Collaboration 
—No Reading Fees—10% Sales 


A Professional Writer with 15 years experience seeks 
stories of merit for full collaboration-revision. Submit 
your best story for free reading, advice, with postage. 
If revisable, will FULLY REBUILD in professional form 
for reasonable rate; place in Sales Dept. for marketing 
10%. A sincere offer. SALES prove results, and this 
may be YOUR chance for success. Try it? 


"The STORY REBUILDER” 


Box 148, Dante, Virginia 











TYPING SERVICE 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. Prompt, 
efficient service. Carbon copy, extra first and last pages 
and minor corrections if requested. 40c per thousand 
words. Poetry, Ic per line. Inquiries invited. 


RUTH SCHAPER 


R. F. D. No. 6 Columbia City, Indiana 














AUTHOR-TYPIST 


Writers! Poorly dressed salesmen make few sales, Let an 
expert put your MSS in correct form for submission to 
editors. I sell my own stories. Perhaps I can inject the 
proper dramatic punch to make your yarns click. Typing, 
minor corrections, 40c a ‘ousand; carbon free. 


SPENCER'S TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 693 Wadsworth, Kansas 
(Formerly Veterans Administration Home, Kansas) 
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Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why not try it? 
No experience required. You write the words or melodies 
We do the rest. Experts in every branch of song-writing 
Will write, arrange and compose music in professional form 
and solicit publishers’ attention for Stage, Screen and Radio 
use. A fascinating work, Send for our Special Offer Today. 
STUDIO SONG SERVICE 
Guarantee Bidg., 


Studio WD, Hollywood, Calif. 
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DicEst 


For Advertising Men 
Only 


To pulp paper magazines belong more 
national advertising. People mean markets. 
And a million magazine circulation means a 
million markets for your coffee, your tobacco 
and your talcum powder. 

To many advertising men the pulp maga- 
zine reader is a kid, not a market. To them, 
the pulp reader doesn’t wear adult clothes 
or eat adult food or buy adult cosmetics or 
furniture or kitchenware. 

You and I know differently. But a credo 
is a credo. The average person stolidly be- 
lieves what he thinks he should—and noth- 


ing else. Credo and truth have little in 
common. 
A few national advertisers have bucked 


this credo. 
million-circulation pulp magazines have been 


good for such wise advertisers as Sheaffer 


Pen, Ex-Lax, Lorillard, Listerine, Standard 
Brands, Remington-Rand, Wrigley, and Lig- 
gett & Myers. 


There are scores of other national adver- 


tisers who would cash in on this brand of 


selling if they’d remember that pulps are 


budgetted to make a profit on newsstand 


sales alone. Their advertising rates are low 


because they keep up no costly advertising 


departments and prepare no four color, 


red leather bound presentations. 

The type of advertiser using the New 
York Daily News and the American Weekly 
will find it profitable to take pulps into con- 
sideration the next time the advertising ap- 
propriation goes down on paper. Remember 
people are markets. There is no such thing 
as class distinction once the figures go over 
a million. In the entire country, only 350,- 
000 people paid income tax on $5,000 or 
more. Wherever there are people there are 
sales, and a million people are a million sales 
for someone. 

Pulp readers buy these magazines because 
they want to read them, not because of any 
high-pressure house-to-house canvass meth- 
ods, premium offers, cut rate subscriptions 
or promoted newsstand display, or induced 
culture complex. 


Results from advertising in the 
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Any mass market with a million or more 
readers is too large to lose. 


To some extent the pulp editors them- 
selves have been to blame, by accepting 
cheap mail order advertising, that “pays out” 
on a small percentage of the magazine’s 
actual circulation. This ‘advertising has 
given the pulps a front that is no representa- 
tive of their actual circulation. The several 
thousand advertising men who read 
Writer’s Dicest every month should in- 
vestigate this national advertising medium— 
the pulp paper magazines. 





Play Markets 


By GeorceE Eric KELTON 


NEW author-manager agreement, re- 
ducing considerably the tanager’s 
share in the sale of film rights was 
unanimously approved by the Dramatist’s 


Guild. 


Under the new provisions, the author has 
complete control of the sale of motion pic- 
ture rights. The manager is to receive 50 
per cent of the first $15,000.00, 33144 per 
cent of the next $15,000.00 and 25% of all 
above that. Formerly film rights were split 
50-50. 


Among other innovations in the new con- 
tract is the provision that the manager may 
pay $100.00 or $150.00 per month for an 
option on a play, instead of $500.00 for a 
six-month option as he is required to do now. 


The new terms were assailed bitterly by 
the producers, who contended that the 
Guild, instead of adopting its own program 
and trying to force it on the producers, 
should co-operate in joint discussions to work 
out a new agreement. 


@ Rowland Stebbins who operates under the 
name of Laurence Rivers, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York City is always in- 
terested in new plays, but finds his time so 
limited that he can read only those highly 
recommended by reputable agents. Because 
of his excellent reputation, Mr. Stebbins is 
a much sought producer. 


© Vinton Freedley, producer of last season’s 
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hit “Anything Goes” will consider a well 
written comedy. If it has music, chances 
of a sale here will be multiplied. His office 
is located at 250 West 52nd Street, New 
York City. 


e@ Early in April, Gus Edwards, famous star 
maker, will reopen the Broadway Theatre, 
at Broadway and 53rd St., New York City 
with a new form of musical entertainment 
at popular prices. Young authors of skits, 
blackouts and with fresh revue ideas are en- 
couraged to contact Mr. Edwards. 


e Making their debut as managers this sea- 
son, with the distinguished presentation of 
the late Elsie Schuffler’s “Parnell,” Robinson 
Smith and Frederick Ayer are planning an- 
other production in the spring. These young 
producers have no preference but insist on 
“A-1 work.” They can be reached at 1560 
Broadway, New York City. 


@ Theodore Hammerstein, 1564 Broadway, 
N. Y. C., is always interested in new plays 
and new writers with ability. He invites 
you to send your scripts along. 


@ The New Theater League, discoverers of 
Clifford Odets’ playwriting talent, are now 
firmly entrenched in their new offices at 55 
West 45th Street, N. Y. C. They are in- 
terested in finding and developing new 
writers of social problem plays. 


@ Gilbert Miller, 124 West 43rd Street, 
producer of “Berkeley Square” and numer- 
ous other hits, both in England and America, 
has another one in the current hit “Libel.” 
His theatrical interests both in London and 
in New York keep him on the go constantly. 
He will read plays that are submitted to him 
by reliable agents. 


@ Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 14 East 
38th St., N. Y. C. publishes material for 
amateur presentation. All plays must be 
clean since they cater to school and church 
groups. Plays must be simple and easy to 
stage in one set. One act plays should run 
30-45 minutes, full evening plays 134 to 2 
hours. 


@ The Paine Publishing Co., 40 East Ist 


Street, Dayton, Ohio, is interested in religi- 
ous plays and comedies. 





WE ACKNOWLEDGE THIS LETTER 


“To aid our younger and as yet unknown dra- 
matists to secure recognition, the Alviene School 
of the Theatre has announced a playwright’s con- 
test. The winning drama will be produced by 
the school’s summer stock company, at Wood- 
stock, N. Y., while the best musical play sub- 
mitted will be presented by its summer musical 
comedy stock company at Flushing, L. I. Pro- 
fessional managers and producers will be invited 
to witness the prize plays. 

“The judges will be Claude M. Alviene, direc- 
tor of the Alviene School; Zita Johann, actress ; 
Alan Dale, Jr., daughter of the late dean of dra- 
matic critics; Clyde Armstrong, former producing 
director for the Schuberts ; Barnett Fine, biograph- 
er; and Harvey Winton, author and former tech- 
nical critic for Radio-Keith-Orpheum. 


THE ALVIENE SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE, 
66 West 85th Street, New York City. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box counts the same as five words. Advertisers 
report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the May issue on or before April 14. Rates 7 
cents the word, 





ATTENTION! What items have you with buyer’s 
appeal, quick sales, low manufacturing costs, good 
agents’ profits? We can handle and sell by mail. 
Give full particulars. Good Advertising & Selling 
Service. Box 136, Station V., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MAKE MONEY Workin 
plan in your town, 
Weimar, Texas. 


our brand new advertising 
end Dime. Carey’s Service, 


FROM HEART WEST TEXAS ranching country list 
400 cowhand idioms, terms, with definitions. Also 
description 100 West Texas characters. Each list 
one dollar. No stamps. Roome, Box 24, 
Bandera, Texas. 





TYPISTS—Earn 
brings details. 


cash selling mailing lists. Stamp 
Adservice, 462 Berwick, Easton, Pa. 


BEGINNING WRITERS needing small income write, 
enclosing 2 stampe. Emery Writers Service, 23 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES add substantially to many 
writers’ incomes. Particulars for stamp. Box 35, 
Riverside, Ill. 


YCUNG MAN, 24, one story published, needs job 
badly. Wants to make writing life-work. Box A-9. 


PRESS CARDS! Enjoy same privileges as reporters, 
news photographers, etc. Freelance Writers’ Press 
Cards, 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

NUDE PHOTOS. Box M-6. 

SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS! (Booklet, over 100 mar- 
kets) 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


Dozen Sources, 20c. 


WritTeEr’s Dicest 








PROSTITUTES LINGO—vValuable to writers.  20c, 


Box O-3. 





NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


and features, 





SEND STAMP for new psychological test of writing 
ability. Also “Hints on Developing Personality,” 
by J. W. Klapman, M.D., psychologist and psychia. 
trist, autographed 10c. Dr. Klapman, Box 118W, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

CRIGINAL ADVERTISING IDEA, 

types of businesses potential buyers. 

on sight. Detailed outline $1. Geo. 

American-Statesman, Austin, Texas. 


PLOT WORK BOOK. Before you write, plan! Book 


Practically all 
Sells almost 
T. Atkins, 


ideal for working out locale, character, beloved, 
problem, love obstacle, complication, etc. Size of 
novel. Price 65c, D. plus postage. Geo. T. 


Atkins, American-Statesman, Austin, Texas. 


WRITERS—“THE EASY WAY to obtain MASTERY 
of CREATIVE POWER” MSS $1.00. “The Four- 
Fold-Process of 4-Square Man” MSS $2.00. “True 
Success Series’ Ten lessons $10.00. Zu Katron, 
DSD, 1511 H Street, Sacramento, California, 


WRITERS! Send dime for a Story Plot. P. T. Wiebe, 
Box 404, Steinbach, Man., Canada. 


122 PLACES TO SELL SNAP-SHOTS. Prepaid $1.00, 
Management Service, 5120 Oakland Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED—Poems, Stories! Address mss. to Crown 
Publishing Co., Box 290-WD, New Haven, Conn. 

Sample copy, 15c. 








NATIVE BORN KANSAN will sell feature stories, 
Governor Landon. Ruth A. Johnson, Frankfort, 
Kansas. 


BOOST PROFITABLY your community, Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. 25c each set. Arno Fouche, Grand 
Central, P. O. Box 141, New York. 


ALASKA—Unusual clippings, 6 for 25c. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


YOU CAN HAVE SUCCESS by following life’s scien- 
tific, universal laws. One dollar brings copyrighted 
lesson, with registration into the ‘“‘World Prosperity 
Fellowship.” Consult Lynn Barr, Writer, Lecturer 
and Consultant Psychologist. 1219 So. Gramercy 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Box 548, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, stamp. (Copyright 1935.) Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 





STORY CONSTRUCTION, Opening to Ending, my 
eight concise prints, $1 bill. Edwin L. Sabin, Rt. 1, 
Hemet, Calif. 


RELIABLE, AUTHENTIC WRITER of important Bible 
subjects. Ruth A. Johnson, Frankfort, Kansas. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN poems, stories, books. Make 
money. Write Management Service, 5120 Oakland 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





TOUR EIFFEL ON A MISTY NIGHT! American 
writer in Paris will supply locales, descriptions, 
street scenes, backgrounds, observations, argot, gen- 
eral Parisian and French information. Two dollars 
cash money order. Special commissions by ar- 
rangement. Leonard Meeter, 40 rue de la Source, 
Paris (XVlIe) 





PLOT LADDER for writing professional salable stor- 
ies, step by step. 50c coin. 

ORIGINATING COUNTLESS PLOTS—Professionally, 
with methods of analyzing published stories. 25¢ 
coin, sold only with Ladder. 

SALABLE STORIES FROM NEWS ITEMS; four com- 
plete sample story synopses. 50c each. Plot Lad- 
der Service, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 





FREE AMAZING UTTERLY new way to earn money 
with YOUR typewriter. Lightning Speed. Streator, 
Illinois. 
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NEW! 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR MSS. 


$1.00 RESERVES YOUR COPY uniquely 


SAINT ANTHONY, known as 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. 


wee BRINGS GENIE ROBOT. 


PLOT WIZARD—S0c coin. 


FAMOUS GIANT REDWOOD. 


SCREEN STORIES: How to write, market, 


HERO NAMES! 


WHAT DOES 


SONGWRITERS. 











WHY NOT LET OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB BANISH 
that isolation of spirit, mind, heart? Enclose post- 
age. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


THE PLOT BUILDER! AWN endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 


about everything of human interest. William 


Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y 


100 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 
pages, single spaced. Fifty cents. 
Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Explanations. Nine 
Roy Bass, 408 


ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 


Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; arks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning, Special: 
10c each. 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 


terms; Writing the 


Loose-leaf cash 
market Service prepaid one year $1.00. Management 
Service, 5120 Oakland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


compiled 
Oriental Proverbs. Ready May, 1936 Besner 


(established 1918), 30 Church, N. Y. City. 


WRITER’S LEGAL HANDBOOK. Detailed outline of 
court procedure, giving technical terms. Clear defi- 
nitions of more common crimes. Proper phraseology 
in connection with Wills and Estates. Lawyer as 
a character and his office and courtroom as settings. 
Two hundred legal maxims and expressions clearly 
explained. One dollar. Room 412, Liberty Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars, 3c stamp. (Copyright 1936.) Alworth, 
757 Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


INTIMATE VIEW OF MAE WEST sent sealed for $1. 


Box A-2. 


“Guide of Writers,” 
believed by thousands to spiritually guide writers. 
Send for medal, brief prayer, lucky insignia. 2 
dimes. Box A-1. 


“Uniform 
Bottom Margins” included FREE. (Copyright 1935.) 
Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave, Marion, Ohio. 





Excellent condition. 
ox A-3. 





Writers, Producer’s Scen- 


arios. D. Palmer, 425 Gough St., San Francisco, 


WRITERS’ attention: Join our valuable literary lead 





circle. Small fee. Information gratis. Besner, 30 
Church, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
SHORT SHORTS—Compete plot outline “O’Henry” 


trick ending—One Dollar. Box A-8. 





Two year old tree, 


prepaid 50c. Art. Kastner, Holy City, California. 





protect 


them. One dollar. “Informer,” 963 Hyperion, Los 


Angeles. 





Fifty woppers. Dime and stamp. 
G. Lawson, 49 Branch Ave., Red Bank, N. J 





1936 PROMISE YOU? 
you. Send two dimes and birthdate. 
Solar, Sausalito, Calif. 


May amaze 
Box D-42, 





New contest—send stamp, details. 
Basil Alt, New Washington, Ohio. 


ApriL, 1936 
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E x Pp E ia T REVISION often secures ac- 

ceptance. This can give. 

Booth Tarkington, Owen Wis- 
ter, William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comfort en- 
dorse my work, as did Jack London. 5 specialize in develop- 
ing new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short Stories 
(Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith. 
Established in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten 


path to my door. 400 West 118th St 
ALEXANDER JESSUP, NEW YORK CITY 


























MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY AND 

PROMPTLY TYPED 

On good quality bond paper. Extra first and last pages and 

one carbon free. Minor corrections, if requestec 

Proof read and mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount 

on 20,000 or more words. Poetry 2c per line. 

A pleasure to serve you. 
LILLIAN E. KENNEY 

1513 West 47th Street, Los Angeles, California 





























Reputable Editorial Service 


We make a conscientious effort to bring your work to the 
standard of editorial possibilities. 

Reading of scripts FRE Criticism 50 cents per thousand 
words. Revision $1.00 per thousand words, including specific 
advice for re-writing. 

Re-writing, including typing, $5.00 per thousand words, 

We also feature the preparation of original sermons, club 
lectures, speeches, essays, articles, for your own use and to 


your specifications, at $4.00 per thousand words. All work 
confidential. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Continental Writers and Speakers Burcau 


W. A. Billings, Director 
210 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription, May-December, inclusive, or 
send $2 for a year’s subscription and receive FRE our choice 
of the following $1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, (2) 
VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS OLD 
AND NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2-3-4 in- 
clude 900 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, (5) THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FICT 
ISTS, with market list. 


aeae eek -odarenend stamped envelope. Specials good April and 
May only. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


ION- 
For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Minor corrections if 
desired. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry 2c per line. Extra 
first and last sheets. Carbon copy. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
HELEN M. LOCKWOOD 


79 Fairmont Street Malden, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











Authors’ and Typists’ Supplies 


28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%xl2% and 25 9x12, $1.00; 
25 6%x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 50 No, 10 and 50 No. 11, 95c. 
Ribbons, 45c each, 3 for $1.10. Manuscript_and Carbon 
Paper at low prices. Also Money Saving Combinations. 
Printing and Multigraphing. Add 10% west oi Rockies. 


Vrite tor circular. 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Dept. D. Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 
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The Banners Elk School of English which held 
its first session last summer, attracted students from 
15 different states. The second session of The 
School will be held at Banners Elk, North Caro- 
lina, this summer, beginning June 30th and con- 
tinuing for a six weeks period. Banners Elk lies 
4000 feet up in the air in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of western North Carolina. 

Emphasis of The School is placed on creative 
writing in the form of short stories, poetry, and 
play writing. There are also courses in Play 
Production and historical courses in Drama and 
American Literature. 

The founder and director of The School is Dr. 
Edwin Osgood Grover of Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. 


Sir: 

Four fellowships paying all regular expenses, 
travelling expenses excluded, are again offered 
this year by the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. 
The eleventh annual session of the conference un- 
der the sponsorship of Middlebury College will be 
held from August 20 to September 3, at Bread 
Loaf, Vermont. 


The fellowships are offered to writers of definite 
promise recommended by book publishers, maga- 
zine editors, or well-known American authors. 
Recommendation should be made informally in a 
letter to the Director of the Conference, Theodore 
Morrison, 8 Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Any man or woman desiring literary advice or 
criticism may apply for admission to the Conference 
and for all information except about fellowships by 
writing to Richard L. Brown, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. With the application should be submitted 
examples of the writer’s work. After examination 
of this work, the applicant will be classified either 
as a “Contributor” (more advanced) or as a “Stu- 
dent” (less advanced) and the work of the Confer- 
ence will be planned in the interest of the two 
groups. 

The staff, which gives lectures on the main 
forms of writing, holds open forum discussions, 
and confers individually with members of the Con- 
ference on their manuscripts, will include: Bernard 
DeVoto, John Mason Brown, Edith Mirrieless, Julia 
Peterkin, Gorham Munson, George Stevens, Helen 
Everitt, and Theodore Morrison, etc. Director of 
the Conference, and others. 

Breap LoaF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, 
Middleburg College, 
Bread Loaf, Vt. 





SCHOOLOF AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and 
practice of creative writing. Endorsed by 
famous writers. High percentage of suc- 
cess. Inspirational atmosphere and en- 
vironment. Also correspondence course. 
Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 
Berkeley, California 








WriTEr’s DicEst 





“PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A_ Box 
Camera,” pamphlet, 10c. Alfred Holden, Publisher 
Forest Hill, Tenn. ; 


BREAKING INTO PRINT—Unusual book just off the 

ress, 25 cents. Banish rejection slip trouble, 

e show you how we did. Independent Press, 369 
Preston St., Ottawa, Canada. 


THERE’S MONEY in the air, writing for radio. Send 
$1.00 (cash only) for sample plot, script page, and 
general instructions, to Vincent Stacy, 137 angor 
St., Augusta, Maine. 


SOMETHING NEW in Easter booklets. Twenty-five 
cents each, three for fifty cents. Box 538, Norfolk 
Nebraska. y 


MARKET LISTS—100 Short short story Markets, 
$1.00; 100 Recipe and Home-Hints Markets, $1.00; 
And Complete: 100 Juvenile Markets, 100 Para. 
graph markets, 100 regular monthly contests, 50 
joke and filler markets, $1.00. All three complete 
lists—$2.50. Writer’s Research Bureau, 768 Hip. 
podrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, OPPORTUNITY SEEKERS— 

ake money working with us. Dime brings co- 

operative layout, guaranteed. Details for stamp. 
Hinkle Service, Station A-14, Joplin, Mo. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
Feature Writing,” a booklet on Camera-Journalism, 
50c. Alfred Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn, 


YOUR COMPLETE HOROSCOPE and three questions 
answered, 25c coin or stamps. Madam Zora, Holy 
City, Calif. 








TALENTED? UNPUBLISHED? THEN COOPERATE, 
new little magazine. Particulars from: Editor, Box 
2450, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low 
as 25c each—booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk & Co, 
6325 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

MARKET TIPS, 20 for 10c. Coin. Lane, 610-11th 

Street, Union City, N. J. 





HOW TO SELL PHOTOGRAPHS TO EDITORS, 50c; 
Put Your Camera on the Payroll, 50c. Rossiter 
Snyder, 24 West 20th Street, New York. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES! PUBLISH local newspaper 
without capital—facts 10c. Write, publish local 
history, guaranteed profits, no investment—type- 
written instructions 50c. Write brief letters for 
25c each—how, 10c. Establish profitable corre- 
spondence club—full instructions 25c. Operate clip- 
ping bureau—<detailed instructions 25c. Address 
United Service, Red Wing, Minnesota. 








Magazine publisher 
OPPORTUNITY- “offers opportunity to 

readers of Writer’s 
Digest who live in towns of 2,500 to 15,000 population 
to make profitable connection in advertising department; 
commission basis. To qualify for this opportunity you 
must possess better than average intelligence and good 
character; to succeed you must stand well in your com- 
munity, be able to present intelligently a new copy- 
righted service to leading merchants, and have sufficient 
ambition to work for financial success. This work has 
nothing to do with writing or securing magazine sub- 
scriptions and is open only to men and women ABOVE 
30 years of age who live OUTSIDE the states of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas. We make this offer 
in the hope that some of the writers who answer this 
advertisement will, within a few months, qualify for 
permanent, full-time connection in our advertising-sales 
department. This advertisement will not be repeated. 
In reply give full details about yourself and references. 
Address Business Manager, 305 Santa Fe Bildg., 
Dallas, Texas. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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50 JUVENILE MARKETS, what they buy—$1.00. 
Burkart, 1018 Bluff, Sheboygan, Wis. 





RAINBOW HOUR, Amateur writer’s collaborating 
system. 10c coin. E. L. Maness, 232 Union Place, 
Los Angeles, California. 


ORGANIZING CO-OPERATIVE MAGAZINE. Con- 
taining ONLY work of members. Details for stamp. 
Only sincere desired. E. L. Maness, 232 Union 
Place, Los Angeles, California. 


1936 EDITION Hundred Best Markets for Your Photo- 
graphs, 20c (stamps or silver). Robert McGiff, 122 
West 20th Street, New York. 





WANTED—Sell cheap—Palmer course fiction, colla- 
boration; exchange plots, etc. Bert Barnett, Pateet, 
Texas. 





MUSIC manuscripts copied. Words typed in songs. 
Reasonable rates. Belle Schrag, 1711 Lagrange St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





SEX IN THE AFTERNOON, 50c. How to originate 
new ideas for radio, 50c. Filing system for clip- 
pings, cartoons, etc., 50c. Silversyst, Silver Grove, 
Kentucky. 





YOUNG WOMAN WRITER wishes to hear from Phys- 
iognomists, and from those interested in Physiog- 
nomy. Box A-15. 





PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY is a mimeographed 
bulletin for Camera Journalists. Sample 10c. Sny- 
der Publishing Co., 24 West 20th Street, New York. 





OLD COINS are valuable. Illustrated catalog 10c. 
Hamilton, 2972 Marshall, St. Paul, Minn. 


SERVE PUNCH and HIBALLS with the sparkle and 
zest of champagne. Two recipes from Mardi Gras 
Balls. Both drinks divine when spiked. Two dimes 
please. Lou Davis, Box 348, Morgan City, La. 





ANN WILLIAMS (Advisor)—Confidential, personal 
letters. Send birth-date. Answers 5 questions. 
1100 Narragansett Blvd., Cranston, Rhode Island. 





HAPPINESS CIRCLE—Best anodyne for lack of 
camaraderie. Enclose stamped envelope for details. 
Box 107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 





GAG WRITER WANTED. Original ideas. Collaborate 
with established cartoonist. Box A-6. 





FREE—Genuine Fountain Pen with your order of my 
complete Handwriting Analysis—50c. Carl L. 
Smith, Fayetteville, Ark. 





EARN $50 WEEKLY in your town, taking photos for 
local industry using many pictures. omplete in- 
structions and sample 8x10, $1.00. George Horst, 
311 Cliveden, Philadelphia. 





MAKE MONEY!!!—Over 100 new, tested formulas 
with complete market guides will start you in fifth 
greatest industry where millions are spent weekly. 
Detailed formulas for hair tonics, lotions, facial and 
hand creams, household items and other necessities 
included. Small investment leads to $$$$$$. Send 
50c to “Chemist,” 107-43 Van Wyck Boulevard, 
Richmond Hill, New York. 





SHORT-SHORTS, juvenile, paragraph, joke and filler 
markets. Contests. 100 of each, 50c. All for $1.00. 
Writer’s calendar, 50c. Free with $1.00 order. Bob 
Ross, Suite 510, 1560 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





OUR BOOKS: “Bliss in a Reader’s Paradise,” ‘“Be- 
hold Our Speakers’ and “Good Morning Folks!” 
sent for 10c each or 3 for 25c. Address, The Pub- 
lishing Author, Box 106, Covington, Ky. 


ASSOCIATE WRITER-EDITORS WANTED. Unique, 
new magazine. 20c copy. Harry Boyle, St. Au- 
gustine, Ontario. 


ApriL, 1936 








EVERY WRITER'S NEED— 


Is CRITICISM THAT HELPS BUILD SALABLE STORIES! 
My long years as an author, and critic, guide every criticism. 
I show you precisely faults, AND REMEDI Many a 
“reject” has been saved this way. The same service can 
help you. Try! Rates just $2 up to 5,000; over, 40c per 
1,000; postage. SALES DEPT. also. 


CHARLES P. GORDON, Critic 
P. O. Box 148, Dante, Virginia 











DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 63, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 





TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT - - EXPERT - - SERVICE 


Carbon and extra first and last sheets. Finished work 
mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words. 


MAUDE JEFFERS 
Cloquet, Minnesota 








Hotel Solem 














SUCCESS FOR YOU 


“Your creative re-writing of my story brought me the 
thrill of my first editor’s check,’”’ writes a New York client. 
So I invite YOU to let my revision and building-up of your 
stories and novels pave the way to success for you. Your 
material will be presented in its most interesting, appealing 
and salable form, and returned to you perfectly typed an 
with carbon copy. My terms, one dollar per thousand 
words. Manuscripts of 20,000 words or more, 60 cents per 
thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


you will want te contribute te POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by only at 63 
yearly sample And 


Ralph Cheyney, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 
Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 

















SIMPLIFIED—COMPLETE—STIMULATING 
’ And—at last—a course brilliantly planned 
wee in its every lesson and assignment, for 
the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 
ability tests, no flattery. The S. T. C. 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
meng Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
ree. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 





Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE, Reader and Critic 
Offers expert criticism and revision; shows write: 
slant their stories, articles, poetry for certain pt 
Teaches beginners the new technic and how to meet ‘edi 
requirements. 

Some recent sales have been to Atlantic Monthly, Asia 
Toronto Star, Christian Advocate, United Featt ire Syndicate 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Typed, Marketed 
This is what one writer says: 

Dear Miss Reeve: 





it 





March 6, 1936. 





The way you went over the 

script, chapter by chapter, page 

. . Was exactly what I had been loc 

for. I now feel that I have solid groun 
under my feet. And I w pa to tell you how 
highly i value your idgment, tairness, 


common sense and effic iency 
c. S., Lombard, 


Send Teg Catalogue 
AGNES M. REEVE, ae D., FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Illinois 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


Neatly, Accurately and Promptly 
Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar, if desired. Extra outside sheets and carbon. 40 
cents a thousand to 10,000; special rates above. Poetry 


2 cents a line. 
ANNIE L. TYER 





R. R. 1, 


Learn To Write With Actual 


FICTION WRITERS 


We train new writers by proven methods used by 
producing authors of stories. 


Write today for Free descriptive folder. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“WOULD YOU?" 


. Of course you wouldn't go into a business office to apply 
for a high-class position looking anything but your very best! 
Then use the same good judgment when sending out your manu- 
scripts. . . Have them prepared under the supervision of an author 
who is selling his materia] and knows how they should look. 
Your manuscripts typed on 20 lb. Triton Bond—carbons and extra 
first page free—for 40c per thousand words. . No extra for 
minor corrections, if desired. . . Special on book length manu- 
scripts. . . Satisfaction guaranteed! 

AUTHORS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, 614 Grafton Ave., 


Fountain, N. C. 








actual 











Dayton, 0. 














FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 


when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 

Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, KENTUCKY 











Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Proof read anc 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 


Minor corrections 











more words. Poetry lc per line. Inquiries invited. 
RONALD F. KEELER 

260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 
FOR THREE STORIES is what one writer 
working with me has been paid in past few 
months, besides two small sales. I’ve placed 
books, serial material, short stories and am CAUGHT 
SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS. Can you help me fill 
WRITTEN EDITORIAL REQUESTS for books, serials, 
shorts? Criticism fee: books $10, serials $5, short stories 


$1. 10% sales commission. 


114 Chester Drive, Danville, Ill. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
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DicEsT 
THIS INFORMATION will be given free. Jewish 
history, prophecy, the Bible as literature. Box A-5, 





illustrated articles and photo- 
24 West 20th Street, 


1200 MARKETS for 
graphs, 50c. ax Newberg, 
New York. 





GOOD GREETING CARD SENTIMENTS bring checks, 
My little treatise explains in detail how to build 
sentiment from mere word or phrase. I’ve written 
and sold hundreds. $1.00. June Yahraus, 527 N., 
Duke, Lancaster, Pa. 


WINNING Want ad composed, $1.00 with order. Ex- 
plain Proposition. D. Long, 471 So. “D” S&t., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 





CAN YOU WRITE interesting personal letters? Com- 
mercialize your talent! Advertising Sales Letters 
command big prices; constant demand. Thorough 
Instruction, and How to Sell, $1. Free Folder. 


Vance Advertising Co., 171 N. Main, Rutland, Vt. 


MORE CAMERA Journalist Ideas by Rossiter Snyder, 
50c. Edward McKenzie, 24 West 20th Street, New 
York. 





CONFESSIONS OF IRENE, charmingly written. Holds 
one spellbound, exciting, 35c. Walnut Specialty, 


Everett, Mass. 
POEMS WANTED for new poetry monthly. Submit 
one or more now for May issue. Prizes. Write 


for particulars or send manuscripts in for considera- 


tion. Frazer Press, Box 45-C, N. Topeka, Kansas. 
“PROFITABLE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES” Folic 
for beginners for 3c stamp. H. Hippenstiel, Rus- 


sell Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


< 


VRITERS, HUMORISTS! I will cartoon your gags, 

or send you gay illustrations (pen and ink), $1 
each, M. O. ta Marco, 174 W. 126 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


INDIAN 
Books. 
5c. Indian Museum, 


RELICS, Beadwork, Coins, Minerals, Curios, 
10 different foreign coins, 15c. Catalogue, 
Northbranch, Kansas. 


LOVE VOCABULARY—Selected words to help write 
that love story. Send $1.00. Box A-7. 


USED BOOKS. Like new. List—prices for stamped 
envelope. Box 182, Story City, Iowa. 


ARE YOUR BOOKS valuable? Expert, 16 years’ ex- 
perience, will promptly report market value includ- 
ing auction record. Any ten books 25c, $1.00 
hundred. Particulars for stamp. Day’s Book Serv- 
ice, Norwood, Mass. 


YOUR FATE IS IN YOUR NAME. Wealth, Happiness. 
Poverty. Misery. Bad vibrations discarded by al- 
tered spelling. Drastic changes possible in your 
life. Send birth date, full name for analysis and 
advice. Enclose one dollar. E. Berger, 1979 North 
Alexandria Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


GET RESULTS, SAVE POSTAGE. 
2000 words, appraised, corrected. 


Stories under 
$1.00 and self- 





addressed stamped envelope. Grace Sheller, 1925 
So. 17 St., Omaha, Nebraska. 
SELL, TRADE—Back numbers Writer’s Digest; want 


writer’s books, magazines. J. Talaga, 15824 Finch 


Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


HAVE HELPED OTHERS Solve Their Personal 
Problems. Let me help you. 25c cash. Nita Claire 


— 


Voyt, 1185 So. Lauderdale St., Memphis, Tenn. 
SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 


for details and Markets. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Writers Service, Box 413, 


GIRL WANTS TO KNOW where and how she can 
make and sell records for radio and phonograph. 
Some one to help her get sale for children’s songs, 
religious songs. (Miss) Georgia R. Hutchinson, 
Bergen, New York. 
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Radio Letter 


By H. Dona.p Spatz 


In last month’s column I reprinted a letter from 
Mr. M. S. Miller, director of Radio Writers’ 
Laboratory of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a radio 
script syndicate. Just this morning I received from 
him a letter which, in part, reads: 


“Please accept our heartiest thanks for your 
mention of Radio Writer’s Laboratory in your 
column . it was very effective indeed. Some 

the material is acceptable and we bought it; 
it has be 
have never even scen a microphone. 





while much of en written by people who, 
obviously, 
I suggest that sometime you stress the fact that 
the first pre-requisite of a radio writer is to get 
into a studio and discover the actual require- 


ments of broadcasting.” 


I shall, therefore, make that the topic of the 
sermon for this month: “The ONLY Way to 
LEARN Radio Technique PROPERLY.” 


If you want to become a bricklayer, you learn 
the trade by watching other bricklayers at work 
by absorbing the little tricks they have 
by making use of the knowledge they have gained 
through experience. If you want to become a 
doctor, you go to school and college to learn the 
fundamentals, after which you go through a long 
period of apprenticeship as an interne and prac- 
tising physician. If you want to become a writer 

of radio scripts . . . Ah, what do you do? 


If you are of the great majority, this is what 
you will do: You will read somewhere that John 
Doe Smith, who writes “Jimmy and Jenny” five 
times a week for the networks, earns fifteen hundred 
dollars for his labor. You decide that that’s a lot 
of money, and since J. D. Smith can earn that 
much for writing such punk scripts, you might 
well cash in on some of it yourself. So you listen 
to five or six broadcasts, sit down to your type- 
writer to bat out thirteen episodes of a perfectly 
marvelous tear-jerker called “Callous Carry, The 
Orphan Girl.” You think no, you know it’s 
as good as, if not better than Smith’s scripts. Then 
what? 
check ard contract. 


You sent it out hopefully, waiting for your 


What happens? Your script, comes back prac- 
tically sizzling. And what do you think and say? 
What you say couldn’t be printed, and what you 
think is probably even more censorable. How- 
ever, it all boils down to the old story: You’ve 
got to have pull. They won’t take a newcomer’s 
stuff, no matter how good it is. All of which is 


pure, unadulterated bilge! 


If you have any sense, and you want to learn 
to write for radio, 
something like this: You will first 


whether or not you can write. 


you will follow a procedure 
determine 
(Some scripts are 
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DON'T GROPE BLINDLY 


For Literary Success! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? For 
nearly a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers and syndicates. 
I have held the highest of editorial posts. And 
now I am helping others — showing beginning 
writers how to avoid the pitfalls that result in 
frustration and despair—how to take the short cuts 
that lead to literary fame and fortune. 

CAN HELP YOU! Send me your stories, 
books, plays. I will read them for their sales possi- 
bilities. If they can be sold I'll sell them. If not I’ : 
tell you frankly and honestly what is wrong. 
show you clearly and competently what you ae 
do to make them salable. 


SPECIAL TO NEW CLIENTS! 


My regular reading fee is fifty cents per thousand 
words. For a short time only I will read your story 
and advise you with regard to it at the special ‘‘get 
acquainted”’ rate of $1. This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity. I have hundreds of eager markets for good 
stories. Just pick out your best unsold story, pin a 
dollar bill to it and mail it in. It will be given the 
same careful consideration the regular fee Aa always 
brought. 

Send for copy of my booklet, 
Faults of Beginning Writers.’ It’s free. 


“Some Common 
Address: 


Managing Editor 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA - - - GEORGIA 








Suite 2133-RCA Bldg. 





New Writers 


THAT STORY OF yourRs— 


It’s “‘got something’’—that’s why you wrote it. 
It needs something—or it would sell. 
Expert Coaching at a Moderate Fee. 
Special Rate on Stories under 2,000 Words 


THE FRIENDLY EDITOR 


Rockefeller Center, New York 








Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY many 
millions of photos a ye us teach you_ how 
to take real human-interest pictures that SELL! 

sonalized home-study course prepares you 
to n exe good money in this fascinating 
Vasa oad at low cost, in spare- 
e now for FREE Book 
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IF YOU CAN COPY or TRACE 


SIMPLE CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $55.00 per week, home or office, in 
a new duplicating service for advertisers. Your name 
on a postcard will bring full particulars. 


CARTOON-AD SERVICE © 


Argyle, Wisconsin 














NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Will promptly and freely consider for publication 
new, unusual manuscripts. Royalty or fee basis.* 


PEGASUS PRESS 
21 West 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


*Fee basis means that authors will have to contribute 
a fraction of the expense of their books. Remember 
that Theodore Dreiser started exactly in this way!! 
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obviously written by people who couldn’t write a 
decent personal letter if they worked on it for 
months). If you can, the next step is to buy or 
loan all the books on the subject and not read, 
but STUDY them. Your library may have some 
or all. Simultaneously with this, you will begin 
a period of intensive tuning-in. Don’t just listen to 
the dramatic programs on the air. Hear them! 
Analyze them! Study them! Have a friend take 
down the continuity in short hand. 

If there is a radio station in your town, or near 
it, get into the studios for a few broadcasts now 
and then, or better still, try to get on the air your- 
self. Most stations, (the smaller ones particularly) 
welcome new acting material, for the minor roles 
anyway, and you won’t have any difficulty getting 
in. You won’t be paid for your efforts, probably, 
but your experience will be pay aplenty. If the 
station you approach has no dramatic programs, 
get in just to watch the announcers, the orches- 
tras, the speakers. It will all help to acquaint you 
with the requirements and the limitations and the 
demands of the microphone. 

In approaching the manager of the station, ex- 
plain who and what you are. Tell him that you 
are a radio script writer, just new to the game, 
and that you want to sit in on a few broadcasts 
for the educational benefit it will be to you. Offer 
him a good cigar, or just a good line and a smile, 
and the chances are he'll be glad to help you 
along. 

If you do this, you won’t make the altogether in- 
excusable mistakes that so many beginners make 
when writing scripts. You won’t give stage direc- 
tions which would be all right for the stage but 
which would be hopeless on the radio. You won’t 
give your characters life and feeling by means of 
facial expressions and gestures when the only way 
to characterize your ethereal people is by the words 
they speak. You won’t write plays which have 
eight and ten characters on the scene at once, 
since although this would be acceptable for the 
stage, the result over the air would be that of a 
mob, at least half of the people of which would 
be unknown to the audience. And so on. 

You can read books, you can listen to lecturers, 
you can derive great benefit from the help of 
critics, and you can learn much yourself by applica- 
tion and the use of common sense, but supplement 
this by getting behind the scenes at some broadcast- 
ing station and learn by watching. 

* * - 


I hope you will take this little lecture to heart, 
because there are some very enticing market notes 
again this month, in spite of the imminent sea- 
sonal slump. 

Radio Writers’ Laboratory, mentioned previously 
and in last month’s column, is still on the market 
for material, looking for fifteen minute scripts of 
a human interest nature particularily, just now. 
Something that may be comic or romantic—avoid- 
ing tragedy. They want more of the shorter lengths, 
although the thirty minute script of this type will 
also be considered. 





The address, for your benefit, is: 


Mr. M. S. Miller 
Radio Writer’s Laboratory 
Breneman Building 
Lancaster, Penna. 

* * * 


And here is another letter which should be of 
interest to you: 

“The Sheraden Community Players of Pitts. 
burgh are broadcasting half-hour programs weekly 
over Station KQV. They are at present accepting 
scripts from various parts of the country, buying 
only local one-time presentation rights and return- 
ing the scripts when return postage is included. 
The group prefers human interest stories with 
small casts and emphasis on female parts. We 
cannot pay very much for these scripts, but we 
thought there might be some among your readers 
who would welcome such an opportunity in spite 
of the limitations.” 

This certainly looks like an excellent oppor- 
tunity, indeed. If you have any scripts that meet 
the requirements, send them along. The address is: 


Miss Gladys Cunningham (play reader) 
3169 Ashlyn Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


I have received numerous requests for informa- 
tion and market data concerning advertising agen- 
cies, so I shall devote the rest of the column to that 
topic. 

Advertising agencies in at least the larger cities, 
have all added to their staffs regular divisions, 
usually in charge of some former broadcasting ex- 
pert. Through these departments, they sell the 
various broadcasts to sponsors, and through these 
departments it is quite possible to sell radio scripts, 
provided your scripts have a decided commercial 
flavor. 

For commercial use, your scripts must be of a 
serial type, linked together from week to week. 
They must be designed to appeal to an audience 
composed of the potential buyers of the product 
your potential sponsor manufactures. In_ other 
words, if you want to sell a serial to a cosmetic 
manufacturer, you will write a series of program 
dealing with copper mining in the west. You will 
write a serial which concerns something of interest 
to women: beauty, romance, shopping, or some- 
thing like that. 

Granted that you have such a serial for sale, 
you want to know how to dispose of it. Well, 
the thing to do is to query the radio editor of the 
agency you have in mind. Tell him who you are, 
all about your past experience (to impress him, of 
course) and outline as briefly as possible the scripts 
you want him to see. Be concise, business-like, 
courteous, and above all, radiate efficiency. En- 
close a stamped envelope for reply. 

Better still, if you live in a city that has one 
or more radio-minded advertising agencies, visit 
the radio editor in person. And there, too, be 
business-like, courteous, concise, and efficient. If 
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you get a nibble, either personally or by mail, sub- 
mit the first two or three episodes, together with 
a brief synopsis of many more, or all, together 
with any commercial tie-ups you may have thought 
of. Premiums to be given away; free souvenirs 
for the listeners. (For the “Pearl Necklace Mys- 
tery” for example, a string of pearl beads free to 
the people who guess the solution.) 

That is the method. Now where do you find 
these agencies? Well, the following list is a con- 
densation of over several hundred located all over 
the country. In this list, agencies, together with 
the names of the radio editors, have been selected 
from various geographical locations so as to serve 
the greatest number of DIGEST readers in the most 
effective way. 

Don C. Robbins, John F. Roberts & Associates, 
613 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

E. W. Cahill, Cahill Advertising Agency, 860 Paci- 
fic Bldg., San Francisco, California. 

F. G. Ibbett, Aubrey, Moore and Wallace, 410 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lloyd C. Boyd, Conner Advertising Agency, 1523 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Everett George Opie, Rogers and Smith, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stark Advertising Agency, Inc., 413 Martin Brown 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

C. R. Dudley, Fairall & Co., 1210 Capitol Thea- 
tre Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Emery Katz Company, 6 E. Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

A. J. Peel, S. A. Conover Co., 75 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 

G. L. Wise, C. F. McIntyre and Associates, 1112 
Detroit Free Press Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

C. Otis Demis, Allan L. Firestone Agency, 801 
Wesley Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
John M. Hogan, Hogan Advertising Co., 10th and 

Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

Arthur Pryor, Jr., Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Edmund Ruffner, Benton and Bowles, Inc., 444 

Madison Ave., New York City. 

George W. Jaap, Proctor and Collier Co., McMil- 
lan St. and Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Helen M. Little, Griswold-Eshelman Co., 2700 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. G. Morris, C. F. Kern Advertising Agency, 1400 
South Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Writing World 


By Daviv B. HAMPTON 


PETER B. KYNE closed a deal with Republic 
to make five Cappy Ricks pictures a year for the 
next five years) ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHN 
is going to England to adapt her own story for 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr. 

DOUG LURTON resigned from the Fawcett 
Publications. KIP FADIMAN signed up with 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN in an advisory capacity. 


WILLIAM UPSON of tractor salesman fame, 
could make an excellent living as a monologist. For 
cross-word puzzlers . . . have you seen the latest 
wrinkle in The Saturday Review of Literature. 

HARVEY FERGUSON’S ranch in Taos in Mex- 
ico is a stopping off place for men writers. Two 
New York agents very sympathetic to young wri- 
ters . . . Fred Buse and Marion Sanders. 

Chic Magazine open and closed before the first 
issue. WESTBROOK PEGLER’S recent series of 
newspaper articles on Nazism should be put in 
book form. HANS FALLADA’S new novel “Once 
We Had A Child” is vastly different from his best 
seller “Little Man What Now.” The plot is old 
and creaky but his enthusiasm and verve snatch 
it out of the secondary list. ROBERT W. CHAM- 
BERS wrote more than one hundred novels; about 
twenty-five of them are still in print. ROBERT 
EICHBERG has completed the first popular and 
authentic book on radio. It will be published 
by L. C. Page of Boston. IRVIN S. COBB has 
a four star hit in his initial bow as an actor. Be 
sure and see him in “Everybody’s Old Man.” Last 
summer the newspapers played up the thrilling 
rescue, by the U. S. Navy, of a man stricken with 
appendicitis in the South Seas. The man was 
WILLIAM A. ROBINSON and he tells the story 
again in his new book “Voyage to Galapagoe.” 
CLEMENTS RIPLEY laid up with flu and fin- 
ishing his Cosmopolitan serial from his bed. TOM 
COWARD, the book publisher, is a champion 
squash player. 

J. LEON JEWETT in town and anxious to get 
back to Alberquerque. ROSE DOBBS is in charge 
of the juvenile list of Coward-McCann. Two who 
spurned Hollywood offers to settle in the middle 
west and write fiction ... ROSE WILDER LAND 
and RUTH RIDENOUR. 

LOWELL THOMAS always has three or four 
books under construction. A new “digest”? maga- 
zine for women readers . . . edited by NINA 
LEWTON. 

“The Psychology of Sex,’ by HAVELOCK 
ELLIS, for twenty-five years sold to the medical 
profession exclusively is now offered to the trade 
in no way censored. The Random House set is 
far superior in paper and binding to the older 
edition. EMiIL LUDWIG has written the most 
interesting biography on the life of THOMAS 
MASARYK, first president of Czechoslovakia. 
MASARYK was a student of literature reading 
everything from the philosophers and _ classics 
through the ablest historians, on down to modern 
novelists of both the Orient and Occident. He 
mastered twelve languages during his life. 

MOE ANNENBERG is starting a new chain of 
magazines . . . about twelve or fifteen. ERNEST 
V. HEYN resigned from Radio Mirror to edit his 
new magazine. 

The mystery writer C. M. CHAPIN recently 
received a rejection slip from a magazine editor 
because ... “I (the editor) found that I was 
completely exhausted after reading 75 or 100 pages 
and that my interest was not awakened one iota.” 
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Writers! Don't Overlook 
The Profits From Sales 
To Studios— 


F you have stories which are suitable for 

filming, investigate the lucrative market 
which the screen offers you 

Editors and producers are constantly seek- 
ing new stories—particularly at this season 
but the only way to get your manuscript 
into their hands is through the aid of an 


accredited agent who has entree to the 
studios, and will present it personally 
For 17 years I have sold material to Hol- 


lywood producers—from both unknown and 
established authors, for I work with both. 


Let me help YOU! 


Perhaps you have original ideas which 
can be worked into acceptable picture ma- 
terial — my service covers such help also 


Book length manuscripts given special con- 
sideration. 


Write today for free copy of my latest 
folder. Learn the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. A 











POWER in WORDS 
Increase your writing ability easily without dictionary. 


Gain 1,000 words in 10 days. Complete course 50c. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 


BEAUMONT & CO. 


1057 Parkwood Cleveland, Ohio 














PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Rates per thousand: 40 cents, 1000-250( 
2500-10,000 ; 30 cents all over 10,000. Fee with manuscript. 


R. ALVAREZ-DEL REY 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Carbon, extra outside pages, 
minor corrections, etc. Mailed flat, postage one way. 
words ; 35 cents, 


731 Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 











We continue to send 

] checks to ESCRITOIRE 
students who have clicked 

a with editors of good mag- 


azines. We'd like to send 
some of these checks to you. We give personal, individual, 
and untiring attention to each student. If a student fails to 
understand, he is stopped right there, and if it requires lengthy 
personal letters, that point is made clear to him. If that is 
the help you have been looking for, that is what we have to 
offer—and you pay a big part of the cost of working with 
us with a story we teach you to write. 

SEND US ONE OF YOUR MANUSCRIPTS of 5,000 words 
or less and only $1.00. We will give you the same two part 
analysis for which the regular charge is $4.00. If your story 
Po gong nd “= _ If it can be made salable, we wiil 
ell you how. And of course we will tell you about THE 
ESCRITOIRE Idea and Method which has helped numerous 
writers to win checks. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701-B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The very same novel is a Crime Club selection 
for this coming May. 

The book publishers Kendall & Sharp are dis- 
solving and the new firm will be called Claude 
Kendall, Inc. HELEN DUER WALKER of Pic- 
torial spent a week visiting N. Y. agents. The pop- 
ular murder-mystery writer ELLERY QUEEN in 
real life is two men MANFRED LEE and FRED. 
ERIC DANNEY. 

STEVE HANNAGAN off to Miami on a busi- 
trip. MARTIN SOMMERS, newspaper man and 
article writer, now associate editor of Saturday 
Evening Post. BURA MACBRIDE of Cosmopoli- 
tan off on a trip through the South seeing Edison 
Marshall, Elmer Ransom and Clements Ripley. 
MRS. WALTER LIGGETT sold her Minneapolis 
newspaper and is in New York writing special 
articles. MARGARET SANGSTER contemplat- 
ing a trip to Hollywood. MAJOR A. RADCLYFFE 
DUGMORE wound up his lecture tour and sailed 
to Ireland to write his twentieth book on adventure 
and hunting. JAMES BOOTH, the ace detective 
fiction writer up from Washington to turn in his 
series of articles on famous marines. Lunching 
with ROBERT M. McBRIDE and attending the 
opening of his permanent travel exhibit. WILLIAM 
SLAVENS McNUTT signed up with M. G. M. 
HAROLD McCRACKEN busy writing articles for 
magazines. His first novel to appear on the 
Speller list. 

ZANE GREY had to write seven novels before 
the first one sold. And RUPERT HUGHES has 
a large collection of his rejection slips)5 ROBERT 
(BOB) DAVIS’ book “The More I See of Dogs” 

. is a natural for dog lovers. O. O. McINTYRE 
wrote the foreword. 

ARTHUR B. REEVE includes astrology in his 
new Craig Kennedy mystery novel. G. B. STERN 
escaped the wintry New York weather by going 
to Hollywood. She’s back in town with a new 
novel... “Monogram.” 

“North of the Orient,’ by ANNE MORROW 
LINDBERGH continues to be a best seller. Be 
sure and read “Life With Father,’ by CLARENCE 
DAY. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA’S novel “The Last 
Puritan” is a literary phenomenon. A first novel 
written by a man 72 years of age and about a 
country he has not seen since 1912. A Spaniard 
by birth, he came here and taught at Harvard 
from 1899 to 1912. 

ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE had altaphobia 
. . . he would not go above the second floor of a 
building. 

KATHLEEN NORRIS made the largest in- 
come of any woman writer in 1935 ... $215,000. 
LLEWELLYN HUGHES in Florida escaping the 
icy winds of Washington, D. C. FRAZIER 
(SPIKE) HUNT back from Europe and busy 
doing magazine articles. Moved to Westport until 
the weather permits him to go to his Canadian 
ranch. M. LINCOLN SHUSTER and his part- 
ner RICHARD SIMON spending two weeks in 
Bermuda. EDWIN P. GUY of I... C Page Co., in 
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town and being shown through N. B. C. Studios 
by JOEL SATZ. New York misses CATHERINE 
McNELIS, former publisher of Tower Magazines ; 
rumors say she is in Wilkes-Barrie doing depart- 
ment store advertising. 


NINA WILCOX PUTNAM getting ready to 
return to her home in Florida. If anyone knows 
the whereabouts of CLAYTON KING please have 
him communicate with this column .. . a possible 
picture job waiting for him. CARL GLICK is an 
authority on the Chinese and he says that they 
have a much greater sense of humor than any 
other race. HANK WALLES doing publicity in 
Hollywood. MAURICE HANLINE, story editor 
for the Pickford-Lasky Company, says the studios 
much prefer to purchase published novels than 
original scenarios. FRED COLLINS up from 
Atlantic City for a few days. ELLIOTT MER- 
RICK has delivered his new novel to Scribner’s. 
The poet WALTER HARD collaborating with his 
wife MARGARET STEEL-HARD on a Vermont 
travel book to be published by the Stephen Day 
Press of Brattleboro. 





Trade Journal Notes 


Pacific Philatelist, 2303 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Cal., is the title of a new monthly magazine for 
stamp collectors. 

Furniture Record and Furniture Manufacturer, 
published by the Periodical Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been sold to Vincent 
Edwards & Company, N. Y. C. 

The Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, Des 
Moines, has shortened its name to Dry Goods 
Journal, with sub-title “National Publication for 
Department Stores.” 

Thomas H. Ormsbee, founder of the American 
Collector, N. Y. C., and its editor until last July, 
has again returned to the publication to take full 
charge. 

Motor Freight, published by Kenfield Davis 
Company of Chicago, has been sold to James T. 
Igoe, publishers, Chicago, which will continue 
the publication as “Motor Freight and Commercial 
Transportation.” 

Natural Gas, Cincinnati, has been sold to Rob- 
bins Publishing Co., N. Y. C., and will be merged 
with the Gas Age Record, which is now being 
issued as a weekly. 

Style Arts, quarterly magazine serving mer- 
chandise executives and buyers, makes its bow 
with the April issue, from 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Irene S. Sims is managing edi- 
tor. This magazine also takes over Fashions Art 
recently suspended. 


Dress Accessories, Haire Pub. Co., 1170 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C., has added a new department for 
salespeople. The editorial announcement is that 
“this publication is ever ready to aid buyers in 
the proper training of their sales people.” This 
Magazine as the name implies includes such mer- 
chandise as scarfs, neckwear, gloves, handbags, 
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Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that — properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present writ- 
ing ability. It reveals your power to create char- 
acters, to understand human motives, etc. 
“Your Analysis Test Report is wonderful and 
pointed out my errors in such a way that I will 
never forget it,’’writes Florence Battle. 
“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had”—‘you hit on my 
weaknesses”—‘“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obligation 
by the 
eras This modern course in Creative Writ- 
Ry ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. 
i. “I write to tell you that I have scored 
again! My short-short sold on its first 
Dr. Burton trip. Have just received from Rural 
Progress a check for $40.00.’’ — Roth 
Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage writes: ‘‘Last week 
I received my check for $115.00 for my story, “The Dance of 
Death,’ which I submitted to Famous Detective Cases, Mac- 


fadden’s latest publication, and a personal letter from the 
Editor asking me to submit them more material.” 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
oints and weaknesses. As ‘““The 
school of Personal Service in Creative 
Writing’ we offer this service without 
obligation. Ne salesman will call on 
you. 











RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
402-6 Essex Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and infor- 
mation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing 
Name eoececececcecesseses 


DEED, iectien pvp asasswdncdkocuassanees 




























































LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real res 
onl y one t 
vse poi 








intensive four-lesson course, 
can cover fiction, bu t this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk guarding against me- 
chanical rules, Aaah cra yy lividu al needs. Back 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as indepe nt te fide and critic; 1 
standing is known f articula iy 

new writers; my three books ‘are. standard 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 














PREPARE TO SELL! 


Personal Instruction and Criticism 


POETRY NOVEL SHORT STORY 
““‘Let’s ’ offers: friendly critical analysis of 

your ability 3 ric $l z 

postage; 1 
Versewriting 

beginner 
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what is ‘omy you from sales. 
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O'Henry & O’Brien 
ter’s Digest, etc 
6413 West Sixth Street LOS ANGELES 














THE WRITERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 


(Harvard-Trained Staff) 
Complete Service: Authentic Information on Sources for 
Material of Any Nature, 50c; Revisions, Criticisms and 
Marketing Advice, Short Stories, $1, and Book-length 
Mss. $7.50; Authoritative Critical Analysis of Verse by 
Recognized Critic, 10c per line; Typing, 25c per 1,000 
words. Enclose Remittance with Mss. 


The Writers’ Clearing House 


Marlborough, Mass. 











Authors’ Mailing 
Service 


You do the writing... 
Let us circulate your manuscripts. 


We can relieve you of the disappointment 
and drudgery involved in getting material 
into the hands of editors. All available 
markets are covered, all manuscripts accepted 
except plays, scenarios, and radio scripts. 
Fees only 50 cents a week per manuscript, 
plus postage. 
Write for Details 


231 West 58 Street, New York City 
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veils, handkerchiefs, ornaments, frills and furbe- 
lows for milady. 

School Activities Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, is 
primarily an extra-curricular magazine for school 
executives, activity directors, club advisors, class 
sponsors, coaches and student leaders. The edi- 
tor reports a need for “stunts” with chances of 
immediate acceptance. (Their rejection slip, by 
the way, is worth having on file.) 

Fuel Oil Journal, 420 Madison Ave., New York 
City, covers dealers, salesmen and service men in 
the fuel oil field and oilburner sales and installa- 
tion; also being directed to sales engineers and 
sales executives and salesmen. 

Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is interested in feature articles and 
essays upon many subjects including religion and 
ethics. “We are interested in almost anything 
that is good,” says the editor, “provided the qual- 
ity is of a high order.” 

William Haynes, editor and publisher, Chem- 
ical Industries, 25 Spruce St., N. Y. C., is inter- 
ested in articles on the business side of chemistry 
and anything along this line of interest will be 
promptly purchased. 

The Home Desirable, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., issues a regular two page mimeograph 
bulletin of what the editor desires, something 
worthwhile having on file. Write for it. This 
magazine is distributed free monthly to home 
owners and others interested in better homes 
through plumbing, heating and _ air-conditioning 
dealers, for whom it is being published and dis- 
tributed, and is underwritten by the Crane Com- 
pany. It has a circulation of over 100,000 copies. 
W. L. Benson is editor. 

One-third of its editorial contents is of general 
interest, one-third home advancement, such as 
household hints, furnishing, decorating, cleaning, 
building, remodeling, etc., and the other third to 
plumbing, heating and air-conditioning. General 
interest material must have a definite home or 
garden connection. 

C. M. Burnam, Jr., Editor, Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., is actively in the market for articles covering 
design, installation, operation and maintenance of 
heating, piping and air conditioning systems in 
plants and commercial buildings. 

James P. McClaskey, Editor, Enthusiast, Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, 3700 W. Juneau Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., says his paper (house organ) is 
edited for riders of motorcycles living in all parts 
of the world. The primary editorial requirement 
for the stories is that the articles must deal with 
the sport of motorcycling and accompanied by a 
good, clear photograph or two, in which the mo- 
torcycles and the riders are featured. The pur- 
pose of the magazine is to stimulate the increased 
use of the motorcycle by the owner, brought about 
by painting beautiful word pictures of vacation 
spots. 

E. C. Barringer, Managing Editor, Steel, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, is purchasing only 
those articles which are strictly engineering or 
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technical, and pertain to the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

J. Ralph Pickell, Editor, The Round Up, Times 
Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fla., is interested only in 
things which bear specifically upon price of grain 
and grain products and in advance of any price 
move, not after it has happened. 

H. D. Lufkin, Editor, Lamp Merchant, house 
organ of Westinghouse Lamp Company, P. O. 
Box 158, Bloomfield, N. J., wants photos of good 
window displays in which lamps (bulbs) are dis- 
played. The story must be confined to sales of 
lamps (bulbs) and not fixtures, and is interested 
only in story of Westinghouse agents. 

R. Serroll of the Paint Oil @ Chemical Review, 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, reports that practi- 
ally the only articles published are of a technical 
nature for the chemists and production men and 
mostly written by men actually engaged in the 
work. 

The American Laundry Digest, 622 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl., confines ‘ts editorial con- 
tent almost entirely to terse articles of a technical 
or promotional nature, such as how to cut down 
washing time, how to remove stains, how to write 
better ads, etc. 

Frank H. Waggoner, Editor, Premium Practice, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., is interested in 
analysis of premium campaigns where the article 
or story names the product with which a premium 
is offered, the competitive situation that caused 
premiums to be used as the best available solution, 
what the premium was, the basis on which it was 
offered, samples of supporting newspaper adver- 
tising or display material, the number of prem- 
iums used, the effect on sales volume, and if the 
campaign were one of limited duration, and has 
been terminated, to what extent have the sales 
been sustained afterwards in relation to their 
premium-spurred volume. ‘We try to make our 
articles of real help to our readers,” he explained, 
“so that they may understand the philosophy of 
premiums and learn when and how to apply them 
to their own sales problem. But we must ask 
writers not to send in un-solicited manuscripts. 
However, when they come across a campaign 
touching our field, query us first as to whether we 
want the story, and if we do we will outline how 
we want it handled.” This publication is the na- 
tional authority on the use of premiums, prizes, 
combination sales and advertising specialties in 
sales promotion. 

Armin N. Bender, Editor, Reading @ School 
Library, Eiger Bldg., 13th and Wabash, Chicago, 
Ill., needs specialized articles concerning the school 
library, suggestions for improved service, bibli- 
ographies, etc. 


LeRoy E. Wolfe, Sunday Editor, Sun-Tele- 


graph, Pittsburgh, Penna., says he is in the mar- 
ket for any article having big human interest and 
the chance to use a smashing layout with it. Such 
a story would have to be something not carried 
by either A. P., I. N. S. or Universal. 


—F. K. 
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National Literary 
Contests 


By GILsoOn VANDERVEER WILLETS 


Tue THeopore RooseveLtt Awarp of $2,500 
will be presented annually by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company for the best book manuscript on any 
political, economic or social phase of American 
contemporary life or of America’s foreign relations 
written by an author whose work has not been 
published in book form. The cash consideration 
is, according to all reports, in addition to the 
usual royalties. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten in not less than 
65,000 words. It is stressed that not merely con- 
tents and scholarship, but readability and literary 
quality will be considered. 

Judges of this annual event will be: Prof. Roscoe 
Pound, dean of the faculty of law in Harvard; 
Dr. Harris Willis Dobbs, president of Princeton ; 
Dr. Harold Glenn Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution; Dr. Henry Seidel Candy, editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature, and Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt (son of our late President) 
who represents his family on the committee and 
is also an editor with Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

It is planned to publish a book each year which 
will feature valuable material for Americans in a 
form that the largest possible number of people 
may read it. 

Manuscripts to be considered for this award 
should be submitted to the Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Award Committee, Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y., not later than January 6, 1937. 

* * * 

DovusLepay, Doran & Co., Garden City, L. L, 
N. Y., announced some time ago that ‘“Moulders 
of American Thought” would be an annual collec- 
tion of the best American essays published in Amer- 
ican magazines during each year. The collection, 
it was announced, would be edited by William H. 
Cordell. At the time of announcement it was de- 
clared that about $500 would be awarded for the 
three best essays selected each year. 

* * * 

PicToriAL Review has for almost a decade been 
awarding an “Annual Achievement Award” of 
$5,000 to ‘the American woman who, according 
to the judgment of a specially selected committee, 
has made the outstanding contribution to our na- 
tional welfare within the ten preceding years in 
the field of art, science, literature, philanthropy, 
or social service.” Recommendations for this award 
are usually considered up to August first each year. 
For full particulars write: Achievement Award 
Editor, Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

* 7 * 

Tue MacFappan Pus.icaTions have announced 
a new type of true story competition following 
close upon the heels of their recently closed $25,- 
000 contest. This new offer calls for very short 
true stories of from 2,500 to 4,500 words. (Ob- 
serve the distinction between “short-short” and 
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“very short.” The Macfadden publications feature 
both kinds. For example, Liberty’s offer of “up 
to $500 each” for short-shorts limits manuscripts 
to 1200 words and preferably 1000, or less.) 

The prizes amount to $10,000 with a first of 
$1,500, second, $1,000 and third $500. There 
are two third prizes of $500 each, four fourth 
prizes of $250 each, ten fifth prizes of $200 each 
and thirty-five sixth prizes of $100 each... a 
total of 53 awards in addition to which “every 
story entered in this contest is eligible for pur- 
chase” at the usual Macfadden rates for such 
material. 

The editors plainly indicate that they are not 
seeking expert craftsmanship and plainly state: “If 
your story has the romantic, human quality we 
seek it will receive preference over tales of less 
merit no matter how beautifully or skillfuly writ- 
ten they may be.” 

The usual rules which govern all Macfadden 
competitions of this type prevail again. However, 
to those who are not familiar with those long 
established rules, National Contest Headquarters 
recommends sending to the sponsors for their free 
brochure: ‘Facts You Should Know About True 
Story.” 

Address manuscripts to Macfadden Publications, 
SHORT ROMANCE Contest, P. O. Box 490, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. The com- 
petition closes midnight, June 30. 


All Macfadden contests are always fair and 


square. 
* * * 


Our Sunpay Vis:Tor, Huntington, Ind., is spon- 
soring a competition of interest to every Roman 
Catholic in the United States. Their “Catholic 
Education” competition offers a first prize of 
$2,000 plus a $200 special award for the entrant’s 
Parish Priest. Each week for 25 weeks (starting 
Dec. 22, 1935) Our Sunday Visitor is publishing 
two pictures each setting forth a question on Cath- 
olic faith, morals, dogma, doctrine or practice—or 
a question as to the position of the church on re- 
ligious, social or economic questions of the day. 
Participants are requested to correctly answer these 
questions using a group of suggested answers as 
their guide. Complete details of the competition 
and answers to questions regarding the publica- 
tion’s needs as to literary contributions may be 
had by writing to the editor. A small subscrip- 
tion clause appears in connection with the contest 
we have mentioned. We estimate the closing date 
to be about June 14. 

* * * 


Tue Doc Wortp, 3323 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, IIl., in addition to offering annual prizes of 
$25, $10, three of $5, and seven of $1 each for 
poems about dogs in a contest closing at the end 
of each year, also offers a cash prize of $10 to the 
owner of America’s oldest registered dog, and an- 
other $10 to the owner of America’s oldest dog 
of mixed breeding. A new award established this 
year offers $10, $5 and eight $1 prizes to the 
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owners of dogs adjudged the heaviest by actual 
weight. These last three competitions close No- 
vember 1, annually. (We mention this because 
sq many writers are also dog lovers and would 
jump at a chance like this to help with the ex- 
pense of maintaining their pets.) 

a * * 


Tue McKee REFRIGERATOR Co., Cobleskill, N. 
Y., offers $1,000 in cash prizes and 77 merchandise 
awards for ideas concerning what the manufac- 
turer shall tell the women of America about the 
new Duo-Draft refrigerator. Write for particulars. 
The contest closes April 20. 

* * _ 


Tue A. H. Lewis Co., 4th and Spruce St., St. 
Louis, Mo., offers $250 in 58 cash prizes from $1 
to $100 each, plus 50 Eversharp pencils and 50 
hunting knives for the best last lines to a limerick 
appearing in the April issues of various nationally 
circulated magazines in connection with advertise- 
ments of TUMS. Closes May 31. 


* * * 


ForREIGN Contest Notes—Pastime, a magazine 
for contest enthusiasts published by the Pastime 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1253 McGill College Ave., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, is filled from cover to 
cover with contests .for crossword workers and 
artists. Various timely articles also appear. The 
editors announce that they will buy “Original short 
stories, humorous articles and cartoons.” The 
stories should be from 800 to 1200 words and 
articles of similar length. 


* * * 


A Washington (D. C.) widow, employed as a 
clerk in a government office and living very close 
to the edge of nothing, recently won a new Pack- 
ard Automobile. She is keeping it and driving it 
to work daily. Money to maintain the car (as she 
puts it) “in the manner to which it is accustomed” 
is earned by this little widow through participation 
in all kinds of prize competitions. She claims that 
it is the grandest thing she has ever owned and 
when she goes “over the hill” she will go in what 
is left of her beautiful Packard. 

In sharp contrast is the story of a Lakewood, 
Ohio, contest enthusiast who won a brand new 
Cadillac in a recent letter-writing competition. He 
sold the car. This man is a college professor and 
plainly declared that it would be impossible to 
maintain such a luxurious automobile on the salary 
of a college teacher. And speaking of automobiles, 
there is a man in Cleveland who for the last six 
years has won an annual average of eight new 
automobiles (ranging from Packards to Fords) in 
the ordinary run of prize competitions which he 
enters. Having seen a number of his winning en- 
tries, it is the writer’s opinion that in addition to 
his clever use of words and real literary ability, 
the little india ink sketches which this man places 
in the borders of his manuscripts to illustrate oc- 
casional paragraphs, catch the judges’ eyes and 
wins their acclaim . . . and automobiles. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 

The Correct Word and How to 
Use It... ..2.seeeseececceeee 1.50 


Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus............. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Desk Reference Book......... 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

A Working Grammar of Eng- 

eh. Bis 5.0 0:0.65:000:6-062 2.00 
James C. Fernald 

Synonyms and Antonyms...... 2.50 
Roget 

Webster's Dictionary........... 1.25 

Write Ie Right. .......-.c000- 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 


Comprehensive Dictionary ..... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnall 


PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
PIN n5055:0556 0064000 2.75 

john H. Lawson 

Playwriting for Profit......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 

eer err 2.50 
Peter Dixon 

Gateway to Radio ............ 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 


Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them ......... csocee Be 
Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Short Story Technique........ 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique........... 2.50 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Only Two Ways to Write 


a Short Story.............. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story...... 1.75 


. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing........ 1.00 

Aqnes Reeve 

eS eee 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit............. 3.00 


D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. owst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
lderman 


The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WS coun ebadwnee 2.50 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How te Write Serial Fiction... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Juvenile Story Writing........ 2.00 
Robinson 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction 
WOME 60:00:45090066600060600 5.00 
Gallishaw 
Best American Short Stories of 
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Edward J. O’Brien 
POETRY OR VERSE 


Handy Rhyaner ...cccccccccess 50 
A. Chassanow 

New Rhyming Dictiouary ...... 4.00 
B. Johnson 

Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters........... .75 


Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
J. Walker 

Points About Poetry ......... -50 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

The Writer's Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 

a # gemnies & Artist's ee 


(All Foreign Markets) 

1936 Year Book and Market 
SEE ok:eceueeunwoun an-wmaaioe R 
Photo-Market Guide........... 50 

John P. Lyons 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short 
| Re ee oe 1.00 
EE ee ee 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 


Georges Polti 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
Georges Polts 
Plot of the Short Story. . con LE 
Henry Albert Phillips 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


The Said Book... ...0.ccesceee 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 








Around the Copy Desk....... 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 

Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 

Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 


Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 


a are ener 00 
F. A. Orth 
This Trade of Writing....... 1.75 


Edward Weeks 

Facts About Popular Song Writ- 

De. caxeounbubesessdsexeess 1.50 

Sigmund Spaeth 

The Writer's Book............ 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the freed Story 2.50 

ell 


Carolyn 

Writing Novels to ‘Sell an 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing...... 1.00 
Fred Ziv 

sate. Oe Se 1.00 

. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Bditor’s Choice........cecccee 3.00 


Alfred Dashiel 

Landing the Editor’s Checks... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Art of Song Writing...... 1.00 


Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography for Trade 


PUREE Saaoecus ti adieea -50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
TG. otha Bch as seers -50 


H. Rossiter Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
. Rossiter Snyder 


Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 
Harrington 

Thesaurus of Slang.........-. 1.75 
Howard Rose 

How to Study Literature...... 85 

SN GN a ociainp soc vmenae 1.0) 


These Stories Went to Market 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 


Learning to Write............ 1.00 


Authors and the Book Trade.. 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 


Freedom of the Press........ 2.75 
George Seldes 
Science Versus Crime........ 2.50 


Henry Morton Robinson 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 


GENTLEMEN: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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| Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 














General, Literary and Fiction 


American Humorist, Sixth and Minor Streets, 
Emaus, Pennsylvania. J. I. Rodale, Editor. “We 
are interested in seeing good short, humorous 
stories. They should be one thousand words long, 
and not more than eleven hundred words. We 
can pay Yc a word. Light, quiet sketches are 
desired as well as more humorous stories.” 


The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York City. William A. Shimer, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want only substantial, authoritative, well-presented 
essays on the humanities, social trends, public 
affairs. No fillers or editorials; and in the main, 
nothing short. Three thousand words is a good 
average. Study the magazine carefully before 
submitting any material. No photographs. We 
are interested only in exceptionally good verse, 
of the longer, serious type. Usually we report 
on manuscripts within several weeks, and pay $3 
to $4 per printed page, shortly after acceptance.” 


American Swedish Monthly, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Dr. Johan Liljencrants, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We use articles and short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 
words, in the following three classifications; (1) 
Articles on modern social, political, and economic 
developments in Sweden, and on modern Swedish 
art, science, literature. Biographies of outstand- 
ing living Swedish men and women. (2) On 
achievements of Swedish Americans in above indi- 
cated fields and on Swedish American institutions 
of importance. Biographies of outstanding living 
Swedish Americans. (3) Short stories with Swe- 
dish American background. Stories must not con- 
tain sentences in Swedish or in Swedish-American 
jargon. Occasionally we use photographs for 
illustrating articles. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay $25.00 per 
article, on publication.” 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We use short articles 
on folklore. Pastoral verse is used but payment 
is in prizes only. Writers should see a copy of 
the magazine and study our slant before submit- 
ting manuscripts. We report within two weeks 
and pay about Yc a word, on publication.” 


The Army and Navy Courier, 9th floor Smith- 
Young Tower, San Antonio, Texas. Captain Mc- 
Kenzie J. Sullivan, Editor. 


Issued monthly; 25c 


60 


a copy; $2.50 a year. “We like technical and 
action material not exceeding 2,500 words. Also 
action photographs. Can make use of personal 
experiences if good. Payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 

Collegiate Digest, Box 472, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Frederick J. Noer, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not need manu- 
scripts that are not illustrated with pictures. We 
cannot use short stories or fiction of any kind. 
We want good photographic features that have a 
college angle—and are willing to pay good rates 
for them. Photos can be of any size, but they 
must be glossy prints. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts immediately and pay on acceptance.” 

The Living Age, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
Varian Fry, Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c a copy; 
$6 a year. This magazine accepts no original 
material. It buys only translations from the for- 
eign press. 

The Rambler, 119 East “J” Street, Colion, Cali- 
fornia. Robert Thornton Doelle, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are de- 
voted to travel, hiking, camping, minerology, arch- 
aeology, and early history, especially as applied 
to the western and southern states. We have, at 
the present time, sufficient material on hand, and 
are not interested in seeing work for several 
months. We do not pay for the material we do 
accept.” 

New Mexico Magazine, Sena Plaza, P. O. Box 
938, Sante Fe, New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We are interested in articles on hunting, fishing, 
travel, scenic attractions, phases of New Mexico 
life. All articles limited to the New Mexico scene. 
Illustrations are not paid for. Length is 1,500 
to 2,500 words. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay $5 to $15 an article, on pub- 
lication.” 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City. Elmer Anderson Carter, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. ‘We use articles devoted to some phase of 
race relations, not over 5,000 words in length. 
We want stories dealing with some phase of Ne- 
gro life. Good poetry of any type. We do not 
pay for material accepted.” 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “Weare 
interested in stories, anecdotes, articles of humane 
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education interest, not exceeding 800 words ; pref- 
erably from 200 to 500 words. Verse, not more 


than 24 lines, preferably shorter, relating to kind- Beginners 


ness to animals. We are in need of attractive 











































photographs of animals and birds. We report on O ] 
manuscripts within one week and pay $1 up for n y 
verse and 2c a word for prose.” 
Parade, Architect Building, Philadelphia, Pa. oe R 
Wm. J. McElwee, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c (ey Bi a 
a copy; $1.25 a year. A sophisticated magazine, = oe 
reflecting current trend in Literature and Art. = , _ 
“There is no limitations on subject matter, articles N THE 15th of each month WRIT - 
and stories. Approximately 3,000 words in length. ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 


We use a little poetry—of high standard. Also | Of fifty students in its Begtnner’s Indt- 
satire and humorous sketches. We report within vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
two weeks and make a good payment for material 


a agen.” Experienced students or writers with 


a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 


The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, d . ie 
Chicago, Illinois. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued ne = - . : students will be accepted 
anc 2 ° 


monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Manuscripts 
should not be over two thousand words in length The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
and — - authoritative hose eed in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
rent social and economic problems presente or mentals in writing and painstakingly 


a world-wide rather than a purely United States . 
. ° . 4 ) ) e 
group of readers. Articles dealing with some explain how to write short stories. T he 
course lasts four months, 


phase of the proper use of leisure time are occa- 
sionally considered, as are intimate accounts of GRADUATES of the Beginner's 
unusual contributions to social and community Course in Writing will not suddenly 
welfare. W vel k r: li ‘ . “7 
° e are well stocked on poetry; little | pocome professional writers, nor will 


fiction is used. If possible, photographs should . 
accompany manuscripts. We report within ten they be able to do stories offhand for 


days, and pay on acceptance.” the smooth paper magazines. — They 
Signatures, 3153 Union Guardian Bldg., De- W ILL, howet ved understand a few se- 
troit, Michigan. John H. Thompson and John crets ol professional writing, and be 
M. Brinnin, Editors. Issued semi-annually; 75c able to compose good readable English 
a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We use excerpts from in the approved editorial style. Only 
next season’s books—quality writing only, in poetry sincere students desired. 
and prose. In each issue we hope to present 
work by unknown writers in the company of vet- 
eran writers. We report on manuscripts within 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable. *You will have opportunity to 


a month, and pay according to merit.” study under experienced professional 

Star Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, writers who will take an individual wil 
New York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued terest in your progress. Typewriters 
monthly ; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We always loaned tothose students notowning one. 
need short stories up to about five thousand words. As the class will be limited in number, 
Mostly fast-moving stories in which the action, we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
etc., is motivated by some honest, real and human detatls and an outline of the Beginner’s 
emotional problem. None of this straight action- Course in Writing that will intrigue and 


for-action bunk. Also we occasionally need novel- 
ettes of about ten thousand words. But any- 
thing over six thousand is pretty well taken up by 
our regulars. However, we are always ready to 


inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 


add another regular. Woman interest is always Cincinnati, On10 , 

a nice thing to have. But not love stories. We Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
. jriting. ‘This nd bligation. 

want honest western yarns motivated by character Wet “ERS pate eae eer ee geen 


and not by the author’s desire to get a check. ee 
No photographs or poetry. We report within 
two weeks and pay Ic a word and up, on ac- Address 


ceptance.” 

Travelore, (formerly The American Traveler), 
245 Broadway, New York City. Issued monthly; © ——— 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We want actual hap- * We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
penings when traveling. No description taken from story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
guidebooks considered. Length, 2,000 to 2,500 back guarantee on all enrollments, 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





HAVE YOU EVER BEEN DE- 
PRESSED by the feeling that most 
literary critics EXPECT to find some- 
thing WRONG with your work? 

Whenever I read a manuscript, I 
am seeking its GOOD points because 
I know, if there be enough of these, 
it will SELL in spite of minor defects. 

Briefly : I am not seeking PERFECT 
stories ; but SALABLE stories. 

I have a sales plan which WORKS; 


the details of which are yours for a 
Address either office. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES, 
EXCLUSIVELY 
644 West Garfield Blvd. 15 Park Row, Suite 
Chicago, Illinois 1230, New York City 


postal. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
peg flat. Forty cents 1,000 wor 20 per cent discount 
m 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


1932 NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


For several years I’ve helped beginning and professional 
writers aes their manuscripts for publication. Careful 
roofreading and typing sometimes help to sell the story. 
ate: fifty cents per thousand words. One carbon copy sup- 
plied. Finished copy returned to you flat, postpaid. No 
criticism; no revision; no marketing. 


DeMONT STEVENS 
17 St. Luke’s Place New York, N. Y. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 

py entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your s are! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
WRITERS! SEEN icoxine tor 


A practical course in the ee OF STORY WRITING 
at a price you can afford te pa 
I can't promise to make a writer of you, but if you have what it 
takes, I CAN greatly shorten and make easier your term of appren- 
ticeship. I guarantee that this course gives more practica] and 
commonsense aid than other courses costing many times as much. 
For the more advanced writer I offer my practical collaboration service. 

I sell my own stories; I can help you sel] yours. Write for par- 
ticulars or send 25¢ for sample lesson. 
DORIS GARST, 301 North Fifth, Douglas, Wyoming 
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We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay after publication.” 

University of Missouri Showme, Frederick Apt., 
109 F. Columbia, Missouri. Mr. E. Richstein, 


words. 


Editor. Issued monthly ; except July and August; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. ‘We can use short stor- 
ies with a youthful and modern tone and have 
no taboos except the usual rah-rah college stuff. 
We prefer any type of writing that will appeal to 
the college youth of today—not yesterday. We 
can use short poems and jokes as well as articles. 
Stories should be between six and eight hundred 
words. Interviews (not over 800 words) with 
celebreties of the stage, screen, radio—also artists, 
educators, etc., are occasionally accepted. We 
report within two weeks but do not pay for ma- 
terial.” 





Book Publishers 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and 724 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Lynn Carrick, Editor. “We 
are interested in book length manuscripts on all 
subjects of general interest. Length, 50,000 to 
100,000 words or more. We are chiefly devoted 
to fiction, biography, popular science, history auto- 
biography, travel and adventure, etc. We rarely 
accept verse. We report on manuscripts within 
approximately two weeks and pay in royalties.” 

Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. “We are interested only in circulating library 
books, approximately 60,000 words in length. We 
pay in royalties.” 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Mr. J. H. Gipson, Manager. “We want book- 
length material of all kinds, particularly frank, 
honest fiction and Western Americana. Com- 
mercial possibilities of material do not influence 
editorial consideration. Work of high literary 
merit, not finding publication with established 
publishing houses, has excellent chances of accept- 
ance here. Poetry of either light or serious na- 
ture. Biography. No photographs. Occasionally 
we consider book-length collections of verse. We 
report on manuscripts within three months and 
pay on a royalty basis.” 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. J. Walker McSpadden, Edi- 
tor. ‘‘We publish only book-length material. We 
consider various types of novels, including first 
rate Westerns and mystery stories; also books on 
other subjects, such as biography, travel and juve- 
nile. No poetry. We report within three weeks, 
and pay on a royalty basis.” 





Syndicates 


The Associated Press Feature Service, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. ‘“We consider 


novels of romance and adventure with American 
backgrounds and clean, fast-moving action. Mys- 
tery and detective stories are considered but this 
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type is used rarely because of slight demand. Stor- 
ies should run approximately 60,000 words, divi- 
ded into 45 to 53 chapters. Setting of stories 
must be familiar to average American newspaper 
readers. Names of characters, likewise, should be 
familiar, easy to remember and not unusual. Man- 
uscripts must be accompanied by return postage. 
We usually make reports within two or three 
weeks. Newspaper rights are purchased outright 
and payment, depending on merit, is made in 
full, immediately on acceptance.” 

Burba Service, Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. How- 
ard Burba, Editor. ‘“We want editorials—not ex- 
ceeding 200 words in length, editorial paragraphs, 
woman’s page features of every type. We report 
immediately and pay according to merit, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

William Gerard Chapman, 100 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. W. G. Chapman, Edi- 
tor. Does not accept unsolicited contributions. 

Literary Features, 4333 Castello Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Walter S. Dennis, Managing Edi- 
tor. “We are in immediate need of western, love, 
and mystery serials. These should be between 
60,000 and 90,000 words in length. Nothing 
sexy or morbid is wanted. We can also use love 
and mystery novelettes, 18,000 and 25,000 words 
long. Only first run stories will be used. Ma- 
terial will be purchased outright or syndicated on 
a royalty basis, according to arrangement with the 
author.” 





Trade Journals 


Bulletin of the United States Trade Mark Asso- 
ciation, 32 Nassau Street, New York City. L. E. 
Daniels, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$10.00 a year. “We use articles on trade-marks 
and unfair competition. Length 800 to 1,500 
words. No photographs. No poetry. We report 
within one week and pay Yac a word on accept- 
ance.” 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. Kent B. Stiles, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3 a year. “Our 
Magazine is edited primarily for sales managers, 
traffic managers and other executives of manufac- 
turing companies which utilize public merchandise 
and cold storage warehouses for storage and dis- 
tribution of commodities ; and for the public mer- 
chandise and cold storage warehouse industry itself. 
Articles and news should be mutually of interest to 
the two groups. A specialized study and knowledge 
of the field is requisite. We also like short news 
stories, and articles up to 1,200 to 2,000 words. We 
accept photographs when directly linked with 
foregoing material. No poetry. We report within 
two weeks and pay from Yc to le a word, fif- 
teenth of month of publication.” 

Export Trade and Shipper, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City, L. G. Peede, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $4 a year. “We are interested in news 
or articles on marketing methods or market condi- 
tions in foreign countries, preferably from ac- 
credited foreign corespondents in foreign resi- 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COLLABORATE 


For my eatin assistance pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid descriptions, 
characters that live; novel, original plots; true-to-life dialogue, 
etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentations; Book Length Text 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems, 
Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either immediately contact editorial 
buyers, or we go to market via a Nathale Collaboration. For read- 
ing and report, when submitting a script for immediate sale service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each 6,000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 30,000 words, enclose $5, regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE one 102. 814 44th Ave. 


Franeiseo. Calif. 
Manuscript Broker Since 1929 © CoHaborator 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
mon cy —if yor ou want a career filled 
with thrills be big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
a. Success in Adver- 


now sent free. 2 r% 
b i pow hoes = the road Ps) 2 e 
men and women have 
a 2 quickly increase thir © © € 


pn 

It also Pexpisins how you can, by a new, cal home 
study method, qualify for a Tosition in any one of the 
many branch es of Advertising. To eens this booklet should 

ove to be an evening well spen 
Or Send your name ro | address — this free booklet will 
be sent at once. N No obligation. 

a ISING 

pace: tener SHOoL ‘aad ABVERT! 05: Chicago, ll. 
Bend 


“incons in Advertising’’, and full information, 





Name 
Address 


City. State. 














FREE GIFT 


Your choice of an eraser (with brush) or 10 sheets ot 
carbon paper free with your order. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes (32 Ib.): 25 size 9x12 and 25 914x124, $1.40; 25 
6x9 and 25 614x942, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. Ribbons, 50c; mss. boxes 
for very bulky mss., 5 for 70c. Hammermill Bond paper, 
84x11: 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60 
(for paper, add 10% West of Rockies). Immediate 
shipments. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 

4415 Center Avenue PITTSBURGH, PENNA 

DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets Hammermill, either 
weight, and 20 envelopes, any size or combi- 
nation, $1. 


WRITER’s DicEstT 








" 35¢ A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, lc per 
line. You'll appreciate my work. 


JULIA ©. SPENCE 


224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








POETS... “WRITERS | 
LET US PUBLISH FOR YOU 


poetry, s Ss, scie 





Private volumes « 





etc 1 ve s g 
help “market us is ¢ t 

justify it Fr N ees ading 

cism. Tell us what you want to 1 isk 

FRAZER PRESS’ Box 45-E, N. Topeka, Kans. 







































How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Vriting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seekine—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

ios to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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dence. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay lc a word, either on acceptance or pub- 
lication.” 

Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. C. E. Pellissier, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. The national trade pub- 
lication of commercial fisheries. ‘Articles must 


be related to commercial fishing industry, 500 to 
1,000 words in length, illustrated if ‘povlble. 
There is a limited market at present, but good 


material is always acceptable. We pay $1 each 
for photographs, 25c an inch for news, and lc 
a word for articles, following publication.” 


Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Herbert A. Smith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 65c a copy; $4.00 a year. Does not 


accept free lance material. 

Modern Living Magazine, 132 West 31st Street, 
New York City. David Victor, Editor. Issued 
the fifteenth of preceding month; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. ‘“‘We are interested in articles on 
diet, health, exercise, stressing the ‘prevention’ and 
‘natural health’ angle. Length, 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Human interest stories with a decided 
health slant. Interviews with prominent people— 
emphasizing their recovery of health or giving 
some health secrets. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within one week and pay Y2c a word 
on publication.” 


The Nation’s Agriculture, 58 East Washington 


Street, Room 1116, Chicago, Ill. S. G. Rubi- 
now, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c 
a year. The official publication of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation. Not soliciting articles 
at present. 

Patent and Trade Mark Review, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Robert Canavello, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
Publishes trade mark and patent laws of the 
world. 

The Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Bldg. 
Houston, Texas. Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are interested in seeing bona-fide merchandising 
and advertising plans used successfully by bak- 
ers in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida. No 
length limits—articles should be concise and 
meaty; not general. Photographs are accepted, 
but no verse. We report on manuscripts within 
a month, and pay Yec a word for articles, 30c 
an inch for news, following publication.” 

Tire Review, 209 Buckeye Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 
Edward S. Babcox, Publisher. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We are interested 
in articles dealing with sales methods used by oil 
and tire marketers and dealers to increase sales. 
Can use extra good, timely photos showing espe- 
cially fine sales displays, station arrangements, 
sales ideas. Interested also in articles on retread- 
ing tires, selling accessories in stations and stores. 
Photographs. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Mississippi, Georgia, 
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Improve your style of writing . . sell more stories 
with the new Royal Portable, only a few cents a day 


We believe that you will do infinitely better work 
... improve your writing style... actually hit upon 
more original ideas with the New Royal Portable. 

This has been the experience of writers every- 
where who have turned to this amazing machine. 
TOUCH CONTROL—that exclusive Royal fea- 
ture—is the answer! A slight movement of the 
TOUCH CONTROL lever to the left or right and 
... in less time than it takes to tell about it... 


Get Acquainted with this Unsung Hero! 


the key tension becomes adapted to your exact 
finger pressure. It’s as simple as that, and typing 
immediately becomes faster, smoother, easier. 

See the complete line of Royals at your nearest 
dealer. Try it in your own home free, or use the 
coupon below. Royals are priced economically at 
$37.50 (student’s model), $49.50 and $62.50, 
including handsome carrying case. Payments can 
be arranged for as little as a few cents a day! 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-56, 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


1) Please tell me how for only a few cents a day I can secure a New 


Royal Portable through my local dealer. 


2) Quote trade allowance on my................ Typewriter, Serial 
SRNR oc c'csaiscwswieor against the purchase of a New Royal Portable 

Typewriter. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
2.00 Entered as second i 


Monthly, 


April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 











FREE GIFT 


Your choice of an eraser (with brush) or 10 sheets ot 
carbon paper free with your order. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes (32 Ib.): 25 size 9x12 and 25 912x12'%, $1.40; 25 
6x9 and 25 64x94, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. Ribbons, 50c; mss. boxes 
for very bulky mss., 5 for 70c. Hammermill Bond paper, 
heavy, $1.60 


814x11: 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; 
(for paper, add 10% West of Rockies). Immediate 
shipments. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 
4415 Center Avenue PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets Hammermill, either 
weight, and 20 envelopes, any size or combi- 
nation, $1. 





- 35e A 1,000 WORDS 





Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, Ic per 
line. You'll appreciate my work. 


JULIA ©. SPENCE 


224 N. State Street Ohio 


Painesville, 
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Box 45-E, N. Topeka, Kans. 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Vriting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by_our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short- -stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
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Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
WRIT ER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
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City. C. E. Pellissier, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. The national trade pub- 
lication of commercial fisheries. ‘“‘Articles must 
be related to commercial fishing industry, 500 to 
1,000 words in length, illustrated if possible. 
There is a limited market at present, but good 
material is always acceptable. We pay $1 each 
for photographs, 25c an inch for news, and Ic 
a word for articles, following publication.” 

Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Herbert A. Smith, Editor. Issued 
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accept free lance material. 

Modern Living Magazine, 
New York City. David Victor, 
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$2.50 a year. “‘We are interested in articles on 
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The Southwestern Baker, 
Houston, Texas. Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are interested in seeing bona-fide merchandising 
and advertising plans used successfully by bak- 
ers in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida. No 
length limits—articles should be concise and 
meaty; not general. Photographs are accepted, 
but no verse. We report on manuscripts within 
a month, and pay Yec a word for articles, 30c 
an inch for news, following publication.” 

Tire Review, 209 Buckeye Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 
Edward S. Babcox, Publisher. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We are interested 
in articles dealing with sales methods used by oil 
and tire marketers and dealers to increase sales. 
Can use extra good, timely photos showing espe- 
cially fine sales displays, station arrangements, 
sales ideas. Interested also in articles on retread- 
ing tires, selling accessories in stations and stores. 
Photographs. We report on manuscripts imme- 
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Improve your style of writing . . sell more stories 
with the new Royal Portable, only a few cents a day 


| We believe that you will do infinitely better work 

... improve your writing style .. . actually hit upon 
more original ideas with the New Royal Portable. 

This has been the experience of writers every- 
where who have turned to this amazing machine. 
TOUCH CONTROL—that exclusive Royal fea- 
ture—is the answer! A slight movement of the 
TOUCH CONTROL lever to the left or right and 
... in less time than it takes to tell about it... 


Get Acquainted with this Unsung Hero! 


the key tension becomes adapted to your exact 
finger pressure. It’s as simple as that, and typing 
immediately becomes faster, smoother, easier. 

See the complete line of Royals at your nearest 
dealer. Try it in your own home free, or use the 
coupon below. Royals are priced economically at 
$37.50 (student’s model), $49.50 and $62.50, 
including handsome carrying case. Payments can 
be arranged for as little as a few cents a day! 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-56, 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


1) Please tell me how for only a few cents a day I can secure a New 


Royal Portable through my local dealer. 


2) Quote trade allowance on my...............- Typewriter, Serial 
ES Se against the purchase of a New Royal Portable 
Typewriter. 
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The Writer’s Digest, 
2.00 the year. Vol. No. 6. 





ROYAL PORTABLE 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
16. °. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 





Monthly, 


1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 






Sells two more stories .... 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two more 
stories. One of these was to The 
Blue Book, and the other was sold 
to True Detective Mysteries. I feel 
quite encouraged, for I consider both 
these magazines a step in advance of 
the ones I have sold to formerly.” 
Darrett E. Jorpan, 
P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 

a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or 
discouraged at some flaw in technique or some 
lack in spontaneity? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char- 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
most of the other problems faced at the start by 
otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential The 
Attitude. 


Master Writing — by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute 
of America. It is a home study course free of ‘‘isms’’ an 
“ologies.”’ It is a system of writing instruction prepared 
and taught by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has turned 
out so many of this country’s leading writers—the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. 


Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were ing broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style. 


Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely with- 
out obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 








is Practice. second is 


Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 


, 
’ 
’ 
‘ 
J 
’ 
; 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing § 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—May. ‘ 
’ 
‘ 
Mr. H 
 Teacrterd ox shtacveesee Hens tales H 
Miss H 
‘ 
pS errr Tree eee eee eee eee : 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call ‘ 
on you.) 7E66 s 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 











The Forum | 


I noted Abdullah’s letter in your current issue. 
Can you advise me when he went to Eton, Oxford 
and when he was in the British Service? ; 

He did go to the University of Cairo, whence 
he emerged as a Doctor of Koranic law. 

He was also in the Turkish Army (with the 
Anatolian Cavalry), which fought the battle of 
Adrianople and attacked, in massed formation, the 
Bulgarian guns and so choked them with corpses 
that they became useless and had to stop firing. 

That was in 1912, and I heard all about that 
episode from Enver Bey (later Enver Pasha 
Kereskeriat of the Turkish Army) whom I met a 
year later in Philipoppoli and who gave me an 
escort of a lieutenant, a bimbashi, and 21 men to 
enable me to inspect two Turkish regiments dying 
of cholera at Irsk Kishlu. I was doing Bulgaria 
under the chaperonage of the most praiseworthy 
Gospodin Vondrak, Minister of Education in 
Bulgaria. After I had witnessed the edifying 
spectacle at Irsk Kishlu, I went to the Isle of 
Princes in the Sea of Marmora as a guest of the 
Turkish Government, it being my bargain with 
Enver that I’d go and be quarantined. There I 
met Savoff, the commander-in-chief of the Bulgars, 
come to sign the peace treaty of the second Balkan 
War. He had 2,000 bottles of champagne with 
him, which he had stolen in the sack of some town 
(Nish, I think, in Servia) and we became great 
friends, I being the embodiment of sprightly 
Youth to old Savoff, and everybody liking Youth. 

Pursuant to my entreaties, he arranged an audi- 
ence for me with the Queen of Bulgaria, and she, 
Helena of Reuss, long-nosed Ferdinand’s wife, gave 
me tea, and told me then that the world war was 
coming in the Summer of 1914. They didn’t have 
to have the Archduke murdered; being all set 
anyway. Incidentally, the London Times printed 
my cables about the expiring Turks of Irsk Kishlu, 
but they killed my cable about my interview with 
the fair Helena and what she told me. It was 
the biggest journalistic scoop of the day, and I 
was pretty sore about it. 


La Illaha il ahs 


or "Ay 


To the above ubiquitous, if unknown, cavalier, 
a professor of the true faith, by the Prophet, by 
Ali, and by all the Imans, may his days be long 
and his hours fortunate, we thank you for un- 
veiling an untold tale. 

Does any Wrirter’s Dicest reader and Islamic 
student perchance recognize the signature ?—Ed. 
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Would You Spend $60 To Become An Author? 


If you are seriously interested in writing can 
you afford NOT to get the best literary help? 
Can you afford to continue for years working 
and yearning and failing when for an invest- 
ment of $60 and three months work you can 
make the odds six to one in favor of your 
success—your “‘first’” sale? 


May, 1936 


Three Months Work Plus *60 = Success 





You submit the first draft of the story to 
me. I'll go over it, exhaustively criticizing it 
from all angles, making exact suggestions for 
revision, marking up your copy, etc. While 
I’m working on this story you will be writing 
another story or preparing more plots. After 
I return the story you will revise and resubmit 

it. Ill go over it again 





During 1935 I worked 
with 35 aspiring writers 
for three months and of 


hi ber 31 . H > edi eS a 
pont pond their "hen Collaboration lc Pagers — 


sales and are started on with a good plot and 
successful writing careers. Results worked eras elemmedan 
In 1934 I sold for 28 of until it was as good as 
32 writers who worked 1934—Sales for 28 of 32 who you could make it the 
with me for four months. worked FOUR months chances of the story sell- 
.. . And so far in 1936 by ing are very good. 

I’ve already launched 13 1935—Sales for 31 of 35 who : 

new writers on the road worked THREE months That’s all there is to 
to successful authorship, 1936—18 first sales in first this collaboration work. 


making sales for them. 


There’s no mystery 


sixteen weeks 


and again, until the story 
is finished, after which 
I'll personally submit it 


because you started out 


You'll work three months 
—hard work—but inter- 
esting and instructive. 





about my work with writ- 


ore ot ey $00 Sed work | March, '36—More than a half | will, complete from two 
three months under my million words sold during upon tue eames of veul- 


direction. During this month for all clients. sions necessary for each 


time you will not waste 
time on courses and ex- 





During this period you 


manuscript and other fac- 
tors about your work. 








ercises but we will con- 
centrate upon the type of 
stories you want to write. You will work out 
plot synopses, a number of them. I will go 
over these, reject those I consider unsuitable 
and make suggestions for strengthening or 
improving those that have editorial possibili- 
ties. You will then write a complete draft of 
a story around an approved plot. And you 
will work with the assurance that the plot 
is an editorially acceptable one because I won’t 
let you write stories around unacceptable ideas. 


If you want to get an 
idea of the kind of help I can give you send 
a single story for criticism. The fee: $3 for 
short shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for stories 
of 2000 to 5000; $1 per thousand thereafter 
to 10,000 words. If the story is salable I'll 
refund this fee; otherwise I'll tell you why 
the story isn’t salable — and if the idea 
has possibilities, I'll make suggestions for re- 
vision looking toward a sale to a definte 
market. 





LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines. 


550 Riverside Drive 


New York City 








For Literary Success Enroll With Blassingame 
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SALES-- 


what our clients can expect day in and day 
out: The day on which this copy was written, 
we sent ten checks to ten authors covering 
recent sales we had made for them. The day 
before, we received news of the acceptance 
of eight short stories, and one book — a first 
novel. 

Some of the stories were sold as we 
others were placed after having been revised accord- 
ing to our sugges- 
tions. Assistance of 
his kind trom the 
International Pub- 
shing Servicemeans 
ore to authorsthan 
routine sales or 
criticisms; it means 
SPONSORSHIP--our 
endorsement of your 
work when we sub- 
mit it to an editor. 
That is what our cli- 
ents benefit by; that 
is what you, too, can depend upon. 

When we receive your manuscript, we market it 
at once—if it appears salable. If your story isn't 
definitely slanted; if it is lacking in commercial appeal 
our criticism tells you, not merely how to revise it 
but for what markets to slant it—and you may resubmit 
the manuscript to us at no further charge. In addition, 
your initial fee is refunded from our ten per cent com- 
mission on sale, whether or not you have revised. We 
promise no miracles, have no courses to sell you— 
but our aid enables our authors to appear in such 
magazines as AMERICAN MAGAZINE, FORUN 
ESQUIRE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY 
COSMOPOLITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, LEISURE 
ARGOSY, ALL STORY, SNAPPY, THRILLING DETEC- 
TIVE, SWEETHEART STORIES, etc. 

We have just added a new feature to our service. 
We can offer our own editorial rewriting—on manu- 
scripts we consider worth while—on a straight per- 
centage basis, in no case exceeding thirty per cent 
of the proceeds. We get nothing for our additional 
work if the story fails to sell. 


received them; 


+ 










Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $1 
for each 2,000 words on thereof, up to 6,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 


Poems, 50c each. 

These fees—all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive 
criticism and marketing service upon which our agency 
has established its reputation. 

Send your manuscript now, or 
information. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


write for fuller 
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4 Writer’s Dicest 


Sir: 

I am very much an amateur in the writing 
world, this you’ll see by reading on. No man has 
ever had any more desire to become a writer than 
I. And probably no man with an inspiration to 
write is so handicapped as I. 

I was born in a mining camp forty-seven years 
ago, I went to a mining camp school until I was 
in the third grade reader, then I went into the coal 
mines as a miner, from then on I’ve worked at 
almost everything. I’ve been a coal miner, steel- 
worker, machinist, woodsman, commercial fisher- 
man, hunter and trapper, farmer, cook, railroader, 
ballplayer, boxer, barber etc. I am at present 
working at the barber trade, and will continue to 
do so until that day comes, when Ill make my 
living by writing. I’ve set myself to become a 
writer and nothing could alter my course. Strange 
as it may seem to your readers, my writing has 
paid its way. I mean by this, that I’ve received 
enough compensation from the sale of my writing 
to pay my writing expense, which is not bad for 
one like me. 

I have received checks from magazines such as 
the Rural Progress, Capper’s Farmer and McClure 
Syndicate. I have received several letters of 
encouragement from editors. 

I'll never forget the day, three years ago, when 
a stranger came into my shop, and on leaving, laid 
a WRITER’s DicEsT on my show case. I read this 
magazine from cover to cover, and something in 
it, set in motion an imagination I never knew 
existed in my thick skull. 

After reading it, I set to work writing a story, 
which I sent to the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune Syndicate, and in a few days I received a 


letter with their acceptance of the story. My first 
story sold. Could I believe my eyes? I thought 
then I was a writer on the way to riches. Little 


did I dream, that it would be many a day before 
I sold another. 

I never let a day go by without writing some- 
thing, for I have learned that to write, is to write 
and write, and then write some more. For three 
years I’ve not missed an issue of the WriTer’s 
Dicest, which I study; not read. 

I'll go your Mr. Burks one better. Let any 
writer give me ONE common English word, and 
I will construct a story plot from it in one hour. 
This may sound boasting, but I’m not! I have 
the imaginative power to do just as I state. For 
me, everything I see, hear and do, has a story plot 
about it. 

Harry McCarty, Irwin, Iowa. 
Sir: 

Successful author “Guthrie Fudge” never has to 
worry over typewriter ribbons that should be re- 
tired. As for me, however, my ribbons are like 
the flowers of the field, and fade as quickly. 

Since editors will not give me much help in buy- 
ing new ribbons, I have been forced to discover 
how I can make my ribbons last longer. 

Here’s how: when your scripts begin to pale and 
sicken, take a can of typewriter oil and hold the 
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nozzle up against the middle of the ribbon while 
you twist the rewind. Now, give the oil a chance 
to soak through the ribbon, and presto! you have 
earned yourself some more return postage because 
your ribbon is now as good as new. 
Raupu E. SPENCER, 
27 Alexandra Blvd., Toronto 12, Canada. 





Sir: 

The Berkeley Playmakers, an experimental thea- 
ter organization of Berkeley, offer a first prize of 
$25.00 and a second prize of $10.00 for the two 
best One Act Plays submitted for production dur- 
ing its thirteenth season, 1936-7. 

Plays must reach the organization secretary, 
Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, 1533 Posen Ave., Berkeley, 
California, on or before September 1, 1936. 

Rules of contest must be obtained before sub- 
mitting the manuscripts. 

BerTHA M. Lester, Sec’y. 





Sir: 
Just had a script published in Mother’s Home 





Life, due directly to your “Writer’s Market.” 
Thank you! 
Juuia Ciine CruicKsHANK, 
625 Orange St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sir: 


Following a market tip in your magazine—the 
Writer’s DicEst, one of my little stories for chil- 
dren was accepted by the Editor of “The Watch- 
word,’ Dayton, Ohio; the check immediately 
forthcoming. To say I was grateful expresses it 





mildly. I thank you for your magazine. 
Sincerely, 
MILLIE STEVENS, 
1024 Magnolia Ave., 
Los Angeles. 
Sir: 


Reading Mr. Jack Woodford’s article “Here’s 
An Idea For You” in the March Dicest, made 
me so hot under the collar that I just have to write 
to give you the ideas on circulating library patron- 
age on the library in our store which started with 
about 25 personal friends and now has a patron- 
age of about 600 readers. I might add that four 
circulating libraries on the same street that catered 
to the trashy Woodfordian stuff have gone out of 
business since we came into the picture in 1933. 

The books that make money for us are the very 
ones Mr. Woodford contends do not go out from 
the shelves—the ones that have the backing of 
what Mr. Woodford so cheaply calls “hightoned 
literary men.” These books, such as Lamb In His 
Bosom, (Pulitzer prize winner), Mary Peters, by 
Ellen Chase, Silas Cricket, by the same author, 
Stars Look Down, by Cronin, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by Zweig, European Fourney, by Gibbs, The 
Asiatics, by Prokosch, just to mention a few that 
come to my mind make us from $8.00 to $9.00 a 
book. We pay $1.34 or $1.67 for most of them 
and buy three or four copies for our library, each 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
dle your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 
them. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WRITER'S NOOK 














An 


cabinet, book case, typewriter desk, in 


upholstered steel chair, desk, filing 


one unit. Has leg rest, dictionary stand, 
reading lamp, copyholder, stationery 
drawers, vertical letter file, and 13 feet 
book space in arms. On rollers; easily 
moved; 30” x 37” floor space; adjusta- 
ble; fireproof; costs less than a standard 


typewriter. 


Johnson Metal Manufacturer 


908 So. Gaffey St., San Pedro, California 








m= Sas ae eS 
FOR WRITERS! 


Over 1,000 Trade Journals, Class Magazines, and News- 
} f i short 





paper Syndicates want feature articles anc items 
from freelance writers. Our Manual of Instruction shows 
you how to get hundreds of “tips’’ for such material trom 
newspaper clippings, and we also pay $1.00 each for those 
you discover and foilow up as per instructions in our 
Manual. Write for details. 


NEWS FEATURE SYNDICATE 
Room 201, Harold Way & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Box 381-W 


Proper 


DIALOGUE STRUCTURE 


depends upon narrator’s viewpoint, 
story's mood, tempo and action, and 
characters’ mental and physical states. 
The SAID Book is a positive aid to 
dialogue writing and character portrayal. 
‘To give greater velocity to the vocabulary. . .”’ 
says Editor & Publisher, “. . . many authors 
might find Mr. Wight’s tabulation useful.’’ 
‘Many a writer will bless him,’’ says Los 
Angeles Times, ‘“‘through the long night hours. 
Compact and practical.” 


The SAID Book comes postpaid for $1.50; 
or C. O. D. 


Lecal Color 33 Peer ave 


BOOKS give true local color, definitions, pro- 
fessional slang, picturesque speech, figures of 
speech, said-substitutes and general information 
for writers, covering particular fields. Two 
numbers now available; others preparing. Post- 
paid, 25c. Question, special information and 
criticism service maintained in each field covered. 


No. 1—Sea & Navy Story 25° 
No. 2—Nurse & Hospital each 


Either one FREE with the SAID Book 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 
East San Diego, Cal. 
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POETRY 


“‘Let’s get acquainted’’ offers: 
ability and sales potentialities: 3 lyrics, $1 and return 
postage; 1 story (up to 6000 words) $3 and return postage 

Versewriting lessons prepared especially for you, whether 
Hundred per cent sales 
i with students trained in short story field. Find out 


PREPARE TO SELL! 


Personal Instruction and Criticism 


NOVEL 


ner or advanced student. 


is keeping you from sales, 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, Christian 
Science Monitor, Am. Poetry Journal, Literary Digest, Sat- 
Review, Moult’s Best Poems, O’Henry & O’Brien 


Short Stories, The Writer, Writer’s Digest, etc 


West Sixth Street 


SHORT STORY 


friendly critical analysis of 


LOS ANGELES 











eign 
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4333 Castello Ave. 


NOVELISTS 


AND BOOK AUTHORS 


Are you sending work to U. S. publishers only? 
Have you thought of trying foreign markets? 
Many of our big name authors first achieved 
fame in Europe after countless rejections here. 
The UNIFIED SALES PLAN makes it possi- 
ble to submit simultaneously in U. S. and for- 
A post card will bring Free Cir- 


markets. 
r W-536, describing this unique plan. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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copy being off the shelves for practically every day 
in the year. When they are worn out we sell them 
to people who have their names in for them for 
30 to 50c. 

Just now George Santayan’s book, The Last Pur- 
itan has long waiting lists—probably ten names on 
each card and we have four Last Puritan’s in our 
library. 

Now for the constructive end of it—if writers 
would only take time to write well—we just can’t 
find enough GOOD books for our circulating li- 
brary. The girls at the Telephone Office near us 
had “Spring Comes On Forever’ out about three 
months passing it around and when they brought 
it back they pleaded, “OH, Mrs. Canterbury, do 
pick out for us another book like that. We all 
LOVED it.” But when I go up to the American 
News jobber in Cleveland to pick out circulating 
library books, I just can’t find enough worthwhile 
books and we CAN’T make money on the trashy 
type. 

As for not giving people what they want in 
circulating libraries—nine-tenths of my customers 
ask me to select their books for them. They want 
to be either entertained or educated when they 
read—I simply find out which and then select 
their books. And that would be no trouble at all 
if there were more well-written books, for the aver- 
age reader DOES have a mind and he wants to 
use it and wants to be entertained while doing so. 
Don’t let your readers suppose that Americans are 
dumb-bells, because they are not. 

I was a trade journal writer and newspaper 
woman for ten years, so I know a little about the 
writing game. I made enough to live on in a silk 
stocking way by writing about farms and camera 
shops, gardens and plumbing establishments. And 
now still capitalize on that by giving lectures on 
the business of trade journal writing at $10 per 
lecture, about one a week which just about pays 
the silk stocking bill. 

Personally, I liked Mr. Woodford’s book, “Trial 
and Error,” sold a lot of them from my shop and 
had two going till they were worn out in our Cir- 
culating library. I tried two of his fiction, but 
they just wouldn’t go here. I’m sorry that he him- 
self doesn’t take time off to write a really GOOD 
book, I know he could do it. 

Cordially, 
BEULAH CANTERBURY, 
Canterbury-Craine Book House, 
201 Sixth Street, Northwest, 
Canton, Ohio. 





Sir: 

In my spare time, I sold three true detective 
stories to Macfadden for a total of $560. This 
was all the writing I did, so the average was 100% 
acceptance. Macfadden’s editors seem to be ex- 
ceptionally kind and helpful. 

A Dicest article pointed out this market and 
furnished the necessary incentive. I have also sold 
two fiction stories in the pulp field. I believe I am 
finding my particular forte, and if I am full of 
the confidence that comes with experience, I owe 
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that fact to the knowledge that has come to me 
through the pages of your excellent magazine. 

The spasmodic enthusiasm of the beginner has 
given way to the “steady flame,” as Mr. D’Orsay 
calls it, that is the result of a professional atti- 
tude toward one’s work. 

Best wishes to the editors and contributors of 
Writer’s DIGEST. 

Georce E. Ciark, 
P. O. Box 40, 
Crescent City, Calif. 





Sir: 

Jack Byrne has joined the Frank A. Munsey 
organization as editor of Argosy Weekly. 

Your readers sold hundreds of stories to him 
during his session as editor-in-chief of the Fiction 
House string. 

But may I begin at the beginning? The Dean 
of Men at West Virginia Wesleyan College, some 
fifteen years, ago, frowned across his desk at a 
very young sophomore. His forefinger tapped 
the latest copy of the college newspaper. “I have 
just read this third issue published under your 
editorship, Mr. Byrne,” he said. “It is brisk and 
gay, as you say. Entertaining to some, no doubt. 
But I am afraid that your crusading spirit needs 
a wider canvas than our quiet college community 
here. Will you affix your name to this resigna- 
ee sd 

Byrne found that wider canvas in New York. 
At thirty-three he is one of the veteran editors 
in the fiction field, the author of many magazine 
stories, and still the ardent crusader for brisk 
entertainment in the written word. 

He was born in Corning, New York, educated 
at West Virginia Wesleyan, Columbia and Mar- 
shall College. His college years were interspersed 
with brief attempts at coal-mining, taxi-checking, 
semi-pro baseball and leg-work on scattered news- 
papers. He began his magazine career in 1925, 
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From a WRITER.. 
To WRITERS 


M Y few articles in WRITER’S DIGEST 
and my own stories and novels have 
brought me a considerable number of mss. 
from writers seeking aid. 


I’m a busy man, but occasionally I am 
not averse to reading somebody else’s mss., 
digging into it and suggesting how it might 
be improved. Because this takes time, I am 
obliged to charge for such work: $1 per 
thousand or part thereof, minimum fee $5, 
paid in advance, together with stamped 
addressed envelope. 


You will get the truth. If you can take it, 
fine! If vou can’t, you'll get it anyway! 
But I'll try to help you. 


ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


1051 Curtis Street Berkeley, Calif. 














WANTED—BREVITIES 


Short, new original paragraphs, wisecracks, gags, 
cartoon ideas, newsbreaks, anything amusing. We 
edit, classify, submit in quantity to best markets, 
pay all costs until sold. Commission 25%. Beginners 
please enclose return postage. (Note new address) 


JOHN EVANS, 1451 Broadway, New York 




















Contemporary American Women Poets 








AMONG THE 1311 Poets 


e Edna St. Vincent Millay—Anna Hempstead 
* Branch— Martha Ostenso— Margaret Wid- 


demer—Frances Frost—Harriet Monroe—Laura Benet—Ruth Lechlitner—Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi— Muriel Rukeyser — Helen Hoyt—Louise Bogan — Elizabeth Coatsworth — Katherine 
Garrison Chapin—Grace Noll Crowell—Marianne Moore—Mary Carolyn Davies—Babette 
Deutsch—Sara Bard Field—Hortense Flexner—Fanny Heaslip Lea—Sara Henderson Hay 
—Josephine Johnson—Adelaide Love—Eunice Tietjens — Ruth Comfort Mitchell — Margaret 
Fishback—Selma Robinson—Susanna Valentine Mitchell—Marjorie Allen Seiffert—Constance 
Lindsay Skinner—Helene Mullins—Abbie Huston Evans—Dorothy Aldis—Lucia Trent. 


SPECIALLY PRICED AT ONLY $3 A COPY 
HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 


Edited by TOON! GORDI 
430 6th Avenue, New York 
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Your Story Plot 


developed / 


This is the key to the special 
reading service I offer. Your 
manuscript is read personally, 
and each paragraph is intelli- 
gently and thoroughly marked. 
Then you receive a complete 
written analysis of your faults, 
together with specific sugges- 
tions for your plot develop- 
ment. 


@ My own 16 years’ 
experience, actively 
writing for news- 
paper, magazine, 
theatre and radio in 
this country and 
Europe, are at your 
disposal, 


JEAN GEORGE 
4682 Hollywood Boulevard 


: : I charg ly $1.00 
Hollywood, California Saas aoe 


per 1000 words, and 
will gladly refund 
your money if not 
satisfied. 


© Have excellent contacts with 
major picture studios 




















The most up-to-date text on radio 
priting ic is — 2 and How 

Peter Dixon. 
Brice $2.00 


RADIO WRITIN 


Includes 20 samples radio Be -3 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


from 














SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


ock-bott on Writers’ Supplies 
28 Ib. KRAET ENVELOPES: 25 9% x12% and 25 "9x12, $1.15; 
25 6%x9% and 25 6x9, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11, 90c. As- 
sortment 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 6 sizes, $1.15. 


ee aeiLL, BOND: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 
1.2 

MERIT RAG BOND: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 
copy PAPER: White manifold for carbon copies, 500 sheets, 75c 
CARBON PAPER: 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets $1.35 





TYP EWRITER RIBBONS: (state machine) each 45c; 3 for $1.25 
COMBINATION SPECIAL No. 8: 10 Kraft 9%x12% and 10 

Kraft 9x12 envelopes, 75 sheets Franconia 16 lb. bond, 75 sec- 
ond sheets, 5 sheets carbon, all for $1.00! 


Sensatio: alues in Printed Statione 
gee a = te ogg a: 100 size "Bi6xll, 
tor Y : 


250 for $1.70. 
PRINTED 





$1.25; 


KRAFT “ENVELOPES: “bs 9%4x12% your address 
228; 3 corner and 25 9x12 your return address big type centered 
5S 6144x9% and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 and 25 No. 10, 


Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies 
We pay poon age and ship immediately, Complete price list_sta- 
tionery, combination assortments, printing and samples, FREE 
WRITERS’ SUPPLIES SHOP, 41 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. 


WRrITER’s DiceEst 


and in 1930 was editorial director of fourteen 
assorted publications. 

“Virile,’ “Vigorous” and “Dramatic” are the 
words he uses most frequently in describing the 
kind of stories he prefers. He likes to point out 
that the pulp-paper magazines reach the largest 
group of readers in the world, and that they are 
the real backbone of modern American writing. 
“No pink tea or stylistic caviar,’ blurbs Mr. 
Byrne. “No psychiatric charts or weather re. 
ports. Our readers are young and enthusiastic 
and the stories must be geared to them—clean, 
red-blooded fiction that moves swiftly and packs 
a dramatic punch.” 

THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO. 
DoroTHEA MApDDIEN, 
280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Sir: 

Here’s one more of your readers in the Valhalla 
of first acceptance. I just sold an article to Rail- 
road Stories, one of the Munsey group. It was 
a 1200-word fact piece, with 2 photos for which 
I received additional payment. 

Freeman H. Hubbard, the editor, is a frank, kind 
and patient man. I received several detailed iet- 
ters from his staff associate and himself giving me 
advice on revision. 

I am writing you to give due credit to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. 


Michael Duncan, Retail, Wash. 





Sir: 
The Writers’ Conference, conducted by the 
University of Colorado at Boulder, Colo., will 


be held this year from July 27th to August 14th. 
The 1936 Conference will consist of workshop 
groups in short story, poetry, novel, feature and 
essay writing, and probably also groups in play- 
writing and biography. 

T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer Prize winner in 1933, 
will succeed Thomas Wolfe as visiting novelist. 
Sylvia Chatfield Bates will have charge of the 
short story. Frank Ernest Hill, formerly editor 
with Longmans Green will conduct several groups. 

Board and lodging for women at Lester Hall 
is $40 for three weeks. Accommodations for men 
are available in fraternity houses and private 








IF YOU GET assistance, 
HELP—GET 


RESULTS» 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach new 
markets. 








DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH 


“T received the check for “IT’S A SMALL, BRAVE WORLD,” and I would be ungrateful 
if I did not thank you for the help you gave me on this story; for the suggestions you 
made were, without a doubt, in a good measure responsible for its sale to ESQUIRE.” 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
books—or write us. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


Send us your stories, novels and 
f you wani to sell, we can help you! 





NEW YORK CITY 
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homes. Low rate round trip fares are offered by 
several railroads. 

Boulder is 30 miles north of Denver, 5000 
feet above sea level. There is first class trout 
fishing, tennis, riding, swimming and mountain 
climbing. The Digest readers who attended last 
year were all able people. For your kindness in 
bringing this to the attention of your readers— 
many thanks. 

Epwarp Davipson, 
Director. 





W. L. Beson, editor, Home Desirable, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl., advises he is off the 
market until October. 


A Digest subscriber writes that Current Contro- 
versy, one of the digest magazines does not answer 
mail and that he cannot obtain current copies. 





Sir: 

The demand for the Digest seems to be increas- 
ing as where I buy my copy they were sold out 
twice when I wanted to buy my issue. Furni- 
ture and Journal when in Chicago used an article 
of mine and I have not been paid. Is the New 
York house that took over this magazine going 
to take care of this debt? 

I sold an article last month for $50 and received 
my check today. The article was written as a 
direct result of seeing a market requirement in 
the Digest. Thanks for the help! 

WALTER R. Goparpb, 
Linwood, Pa. 


Sir: 

You may be interested to know that Sweetheart 
Stories is conducting an Amateur Writers’ Con- 
test for “first stories,” for which cash prizes will 
be awarded in a total amount of $1500.00. 

The announcement of the contest will appear 
in the June issue of Sweetheart Stories, on sale 
May Ist, and the contest will close at midnight, 
June 30th. Stories may vary in length from 3,000 
to 30,000 words. 

So far as we know, this is the first contest of 
the kind to be conducted by a pulp magazine, 
and we hope that it will serve to develop some 
fine talent in the field. 

Stories must be by writers who have not previ- 
ously published in a well known nationally circu- 
lating magazine. Enclose stamped addressed en- 
velope for return. There are 12 prizes totaling 
$1500 with $500 as first prize. The reason we 
are conducting this contest is because we need 
more of the kind of fiction we like to buy and 
our readers enjoy reading. Please read a copy 
of Sweetheart Stories before submitting a script 
so that you will have a sound idea of what we 
want. Otherwise you may be writing blind. 

SWEETHEART STORIES, 
HELEN MacVicure, Editor. 
149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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The Writers' Conference | 
in the Rocky Mountains 


July 27 - August 14, 1936 | 
LEADERS AND CONSULTANTS : 


Edward Davison, Director 
T. S. Stribling 

Sylvia Chatfield Bates 
Frank Ernest Hill | 
Martha Foley | 
Robert Penn Warren | 
J. McBride Dabbs 

Fulton Oursler 

and others to be announced 


WORKSHOP GROUPS 
in Short Story, Novel, Verse, Article, 
Essay, Biography 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Work submitted by registered mem- 
bers will be reported on by expert 
advisers in exactly the same way as 
a publisher’s reader reports tohis firm. 











| 
| 
. . ° | 
For full particulars write to Director 


The Writers’ Conference 


University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


} 
| 
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who wish to start selling, by the easiest and shortest 
method, should learn more about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, now enabling students to sell 
month after month, consists of a series of eleven 
assignments, in which we help you build up your 
stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is 
returned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and SALES. You 
actually write stories during the course. The in- 
tensely personal work we do with you on these stories 
is the backbone of Supervised Story Writing, which 
has no marks, grades, or diplomas; no form letter 
reports, simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which makes you write and SELL. 

We market your stories on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis—often making sales before the 
completion of the work. We offer no guarantees 
that you will become a big name writer overnight; 
but we do offer to earnest writers a service which 
has enabled a great many to save years of discour- 
aging labor. Write today for more detailed in- 
formation. 


Ae ee ee ee ee ee RSS REESE RES SSS ES SSE SS ESSE SEER EEE ESE EES 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 


Please send full information about Supervised 
Story Writing, at no obligation to me. 
We ae Sind con enti ee Mak a eee OWEN in eA aN 
PR ercwinawacaidadis soba dasananysosenweat 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 







WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 





sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


Volume 16 


MAY, 1936 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 
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Somehow, He Turned Out to be a Writer 
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‘BANNERS ELK 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH” 


Banners Elk, N. C., 4000 feet in the air! 


Second Annual Session 


June 30 — August 11 


Six weeks of specialized graduate work with distin- 
uished faculty and visiting lecturers including the 


ollowing: 





JULIA PETERKIN, Novelist 
THEDA KENYON, Poet 
DAVID MORTON, Poet 


MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS, 


Novelist 


BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, 


Critic 
BOYCE LOVING, Dramatist 
EDWIN GRANBERRY, Novelist 


For teachers of English in High Schools and Col- 
leges, and all interested in the art of writing. 
Students last year came from 15 different states. 





For Illustrated Circular, address 


EDWIN 


Director 


Care of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


OSGOOD GROVER 






























writers particularly welcome. 







about your work. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. 







Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 


DORRANCE& COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


FSP \\, Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






New 
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Sir: 

I have read and studied your magazine closely 
in the last six months. I know it helped me sell 
four novelettes to Argosy and get my name on the 
cover two weeks ago. 

Sincerely, 
Hers Lewis, 82 Horatio St., New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

To the author of the best novel, as determined 
by the judges, Harper and Brothers will pay the 
sum of $7,500 as follows: $2,000 as an outright 
prize, independent of royalties, payable on the 
announcement of the winner, and $5,500 as a 
minimum guarantee of royalties to be paid six 
months after publication. 

The Conditions 

1. Any author shall be eligible for the Prize 
who is a citizen of the United States and who 
has not published a novel in book form prior to 
January 1, 1921. 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, sub- 
mitted to Harper and Brothers before February 1, 
1937, and accompanied by a statement of the 
author or his representative that the manuscript 
is submitted in competition for the Prize, shall be 
considered. No other entry form is needed. 
3. All manuscripts submitted in competition must 
be offered to Harper and Brothers for publication 
on terms to be arranged between the author and 
publisher. The successful work shall be chosen 
from among those manuscripts accepted by Harper 
and Brothers for publication and the outright 
Prize shall be in addition to and independent of 
the royalty to be arranged for in the usual way. 

4. No manuscript containing less than 30,000 
words shall be considered as a novel for the pur- 
pose of this Competition, and preference will be 
given in general to works of full novel length 
(60,000-100,000 words). 

5. Harper and Brothers shall use all possible 
care to pass promptly on manuscripts submitted 
for this Prize and to return within a reasonable 
time after their submission those found unavailable 
for publication, but they shall not be responsible 
for manuscripts lost or damaged. 

6. The judges of the Competition shall be SIN- 
CLAIR LEWIS, author of “Main Street,” ‘“Bab- 
bitt,” and winner of the Nobel Prize, THORN- 
TON WILDER, author of “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” “Heaven’s My Destination,” etc., and 
LOUIS BROMFIELD, author of “The Farm,” 
“The Green Bay Tree,” etc. Their decision shall 
be accepted on all questions of eligibility, inter- 
pretation or modification of the rules to meet un- 
foreseen circumstances, and their award shall be 
final. 

7. The award shall be made and publicly an- 
nounced as soon as possible after the close of the 
Competition. Publication of the Prize Novel will 
follow within sixty to ninety days. 

Harper & BROTHERS, 
49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York City. 


May, 1936 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Advised 
resubmission is free. 


® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


© Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@® POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Hifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








Criticism Equals Collaboration 


That's what our clients tell us 


One client writes: ‘‘Your criticism is equal to and better 
than that given me by anyone else. 


If you have not sold, let us help you to the selling point. 
One script may start you selling ay oy Our word by 
word criticism-revision shows you how to write to sell. 


If you are a ogg A aepmnageernt let us a ae make more 
sales. We can help you reach more and better markets. 
Write for our FREE circular. 


Reading fees: Short-shorts, 50c each. 
$1 each 6000 words. Novels, $5. Commission on sales, 
10%. All scripts considered for Magazine, Movie, Stage. 
Editorial Office: Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Office: P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Literary Broker and Advisor 


Longer lengths, 











Below: A few of our clients’ March 
magazine appearances . . 

















































“I know my stories are as good as those published, yet I’ve cal- 


W242 lected only rejection slips for ten years because I haven't any ‘pull 


with the editors . ” Thus ran the first letter I received from 
Charles E. Jones of San Francisco last fall. “The beginner hasn't a 
chance ...I know I’m wasting two bucks because neither you nor 
anyone else can sell my stuff—but I’m tired of rejections!” 


And I told Mr. Jones the simple truth—that his story wasn’t “as good as 
those published’—and why. I said the fault was his, not with the editors. | 
pulled his copy ruthlessly apart and showed him how it should have been put 
together; made him see his faults instead of those he thought he found in pub- 
lished stories. Finally he became so mad that he decided to “show” me... And 
finally I took on a couple of his stories because they were at last good enough 
to receive serious editorial consideration. 

In his letter of March 31st, Mr. Jones sings a different tune: 

"You've certainly shown me with that check! Really, | didn't think you 
ceuld do it. I had just about given up faith in this writing game. I give all 
credit to you, not only for my first sale, but for restoring my faith—and | 
still wonder how you did it!" 


BUT— WHY WAIT YEARS? 


How about you? Are you going to spend fruitless months and years re- 
ceiving rejection slips that don’t tell what’s wrong with your manuscripts nor 
how to make them salable? Can you afford to gamble on hit or miss production 
while writers who employ practical professional help are selling their stories? 

My clients, most of whom were beginners when they started with me, are 
regularly ‘clicking’? with the whole list of popular markets, according to their 
individual abilities. During the last few weeks I’ve sent clients checks for sales 
to LIBERTY, ELKS’ MAGAZINE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, COUN- 
TRY HOME, CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, etc., among the general interest “‘slicks’; to 
AINSLEE’S, MODERN ROMANCES, TRUE DETECTIVE, etc., among the 
“intermediate slicks’; to FIVE NOVELS, RANCH ROMANCES, TOP 
NOTCH, DETECTIVE FICTION, LOVE STORY, ALL WESTERN, etc., 
through the entire “pulp” field. Upon fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in developing selling writers I offer my help a 
with your writing and selling problems. aaa 

seriously anxious to make your N KYGER GORGE 


IF YOU'RE A BEGINNER rete ao PIP honestly apprane 


your work and recommend your salable scripts to editors request- 
ing such copy. If your scripts are unsalable, I'll tell you exactly 
why, and give you constructive revision and replot suggestions in 
line with active market requirements if they can be made salable. 
If your work shows no promise, I'll give you the unvarnished 
truth. Until we sell $1,000 worth of your manuscripts there is a 
nominal charge for my help. This fee is $2.00 on manuscripts up 
to 2000 words, and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 25-40,000 
words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 
81-100,000 words, $25.00. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% 
on foreign sales. 


IF YOU'RE A PROFESSIONAL o..icnaiiy “Pu handle: your 
work on straight commission if you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction 


within the last year; if you’ve sold $500 worth in last year, you're 
entitled to 50% reduction of above reading fee rates. 


BETTI TG 


THE SAGE 


Send your manuscripts today—it may mean the 
turning point of your career. If you haven’t a script 


ready, write for free booklet and market letter listing 5.4, aprit novels by clients. 


current editorial needs. 2 of these first novels. 


iTERARY 45 W. 457 St 


August Lennivger LIAGENT New Yorn NY 
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